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ADVERTISEMENT. 



In presenting the First Volume of the 
Antiquarian and Topographical Cabinet to the 
Public, the Proprietors are happy to acknowledge 
the very liberal encouragement they have received 
in its progress ; and though the scale npon which 
It is executed is beyond precedent small, yet they 
have had the satisfaction to receive the most flat- 
tering tokens from persons conversant with the 
subjects engraved, that they are strictly accurate. 

The Proprietors make their most grateful and 
respectful acknowledgments to their Subscribers in 
general, and to those persons in particular who have 
already favoured them with the loan of Drawings 
and other materials. By the continuance of such 



ADVERTISBMKIIT. 

pfltronagCi the Antiquarian and Topographical 
Cabinet will be hastening to presi^rve the linea- 
ments of the most venerable remains of Antiquity 
which Time is incessantly whittleing away by 
nearly imperceptible atoms. 

J. STORER AW D I. GREIG* 
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KlRKttAM PRIORY, 

YORKSHIRE. 

These respectable mohastic remains are situated in a beau- 
tiful vale on the east side of the riter Derwent, at the dis- 
tance of about three miles south-east of Whitwcll, six miles 
south-west from Malton, and twelve from Scarborough. 
With respect to its ecclesiastical situation, the Priory is 
placed in the deinery of Bucross, and. archdeaconry of the 
East Riding, in the archiepiscopal diocese of York. 

It was founded by sir Walter Espec, lord of Hclmesley 
in this county during the reign of Henry I. to commemorate 
a fatal accident which embitteied his declining years. 

By his lady, Adeline, sir Walter had an only son who 
was called after his own name. The young knight took 
great delight in horsemanship, and usually rode the swiftest 
coursers. One unhappy day, when he was galloping to^ 
wards Frithly, near this place, his horse grew restive, fell 
near a stone cioss, luid threw his rider, who instantly died 
on the spot. 

Inconsolable for such an irreparable loss, sir Walter 
consulted his uncle, William, rector of Garton, who ad- 
vised him to build and endow a holy place, covimemorative 
of the unhappy circumstance. 

He endowed this structure with scTen churches, with 



XTSKUAM PHIOHY. 

Ibcir impropriations, the profits of which, with the rents- 
and other possessions in Yorkshire and Northumberland, 
amounted to eleren hundred marks. 

He soon after died of grief, leaving his vast possessions 
among his sisters. 

The Priory of Kirkham has been variously and liberally 
fndowed. It appears that Walter de Espec, the founder, 
^gave the manor of Kirkham, with the parish church, and 
on« carucate and twenty-iour acres of land, lying betweeil. 
the wood and the river Derwent ; with liberty for the ho^s 
belonging to the Priory, to pastuie in KirUham wood, pan- 
nage free: he also gave the tenth penny of the farm of his 
mill. The canons had free warren through the whole ex- 
tent pf his manor; and all his horses, mill, meadow, and-' 
all that he had between the wood and the river, with the 
fishery of Kirkham and Howsom, in lieu of their tithe* 
.of five caracates of land in Tillebton, and four carucates 
in Grift, of which the abbot and convent of Rieval, 
. which he had also founded, were possessed. He also gave 
two parts of his tithes of the territory of Boelton, in 
Northumberland ; all the town of Carr-upon-Tweed, with 
the church 5 the tithe of Howsom mill, built at Edeston,. 
on the Derwent; the church of Garton, with a Carucate 
. of land called St. MichaePs Flat (this church was after- 
wards appropriated to the Priory) ; the church of Helmes- 
ley; Blakemore, with a carucate of land i and pannag^e 
in this wood for all the hogs belonging to the canons and 
(heir servants, and also pasture fo; their other cattle ; the 



KtmKHAM FRIORT. 

church of Hildreton ; two parts of the dthcs of the mitt 
at Hoelton^ in Northumberland; the tithe pennies of hit 
farms at Howsom, and of the apples of tiis manors, espe»- 
cially of this town and mill ; the church of Kirkeby. 
<?ronda]l, with one carucate of land itt the. town (the 
church was afterwards appropriated to the Priory); the- 
tithes of his demesnes in Lynton ; the church of Newton^^ 
in Glendale, with its appurtenance.^, and all the lands of 
Kefskil, the clerk; -thfe tithe pennies of all his teriitoriet* 
in Northumberland; eight'carucates of land in Sizteidale;^ 
the manor of Titelington, with its appurtenances; one 
house in Werche; the town of Whitwell ; the town of- 
Wisthow, with the church formerly called Mora, which 
Tvas appropriated to it ; and also all his houses in York. 

William de Ros, lord of Hamelak, gave a toft in the 
town of Pockley. A contest arose between Hugh prior of 
Kirkbam, and this William de Ros, concerning the chase 
in the woods and moors of Hamelak, when it was agreed, • 
A. D. 1 261, that William should give to the poor the toft 
in Pockley, with a free passage through his woods and 
lAoors, except through the park ; and that he and his heirs 
should give to the canons three deer yearly, in lieu of the 
tithe of hunting; and also give £5 per annum j in lieu of 
the tithe of apples of his manors, which were given by the 
founder : for which concessions the prior and canons quft- 
claimed to the said -William all free chase in the before- 
^snentioned woods and moors. 

King Henry III. granted to the Priory and canons 



K!RKHAM PRIOAY. 

various piivileges in the forest of Galtres$> and free warreii 
in Kifkham and Woodhouse. 

Robert, lord of Sproxton near Hamelak, gave pasture 
for two hundred sheep, as well in winter as summer, 

William de Barton gave. six oxgangs uf land, with 
tofrs, crufts, meadows, and pastures, in bis territory j 
which William dc Ros confirmed in the year 1253. 

John, son of Robert de Navelton, gave various por- 
tions of land in Bergerthorp, in which township the Priory 
enjoyed other benefactions. 

William, son of William de Berwerthorp, gave, or 
rather sold, the capital messuage and land in Berwerthorp, 
in consideration of twelve maiks, and other goods, which 
the canons bestowed on him in his great necessity. 

The church of Berythorpe was given to the Priory. 

Walter de Ros gave the advowson of the church of 
Cald-Overton, which Peter de Ros confirmed, for support- 
ing the hospitality of the Priory. 

The church of Cambrun was given and appropriated 
the year 1321. 

Hugh Bardolph gave pasture for one hundred sheep, in 
his territory of Hoton Bardolf, with liberty to have lambs 
therein till the feast of St. John the Baptist. 

The Priory had also vast possessions in Ktrkeby 
Grundale, Lengeby, Myndrom, Ross, Sledroere, Swinton, 
Turkilesby, and other places in Yoikshirc and Northum- 
beiland. 



iLiaKHAM PKIOSY.- 

The prior was lord of BiUcadale, Cramburn, EdcstoB) 
Kirkham, Wbitwell, &c. 

Towards the aid granted to Henry III. upon the mar- 
riage of his eldest daughter, the Priory of Kirkham paid 

Among the eminent persons buried in the church of 
the Priory were the following : 

William de Ros, son of Robert de Ros. 

Robert de Ros, son of William» buried in a marble 
tomb on the south side. 

William, son of Robert de Ros, interred in a marble 
tomb on the north, side. 

William, son of the last William, laid in a stone mau« 
soleum, near the great altar on the south side. 

These were all eminent and powerful barons, and pa- 
trons of the Priory. 

Here rested also Richard Holthewaite of Cleveland, 
A. D. 1 39 1) under the stone arch in the revestiy. 

Alice Ross of Kiikham, A. D. 1429. 

John Wyton, A. D. 1430, near the choir door, on the 
south side. 

William Turney, A. D. 1439. 

Edmund Pole, A. D. 1446. 

Robert Foster of Howsom, A. D. 1484, in the chapel 
of St; Mary. 

George Gower, same year. 

Ralph lord Greystock, A. D. 1487^ burled in the 
chancel, before the altar. 



KIUKKAM PB10&T. 

The Priory of Rirkham was surrendered on the 8th of 
December, A. D. 1539, in the 30ih of Henry VIII. by John 
•de Kildwyk, pr';or» and seventeen canons ; having been pte» 
viously valued in the 27th of the same reign at 300/. 1 c-f. 6(/.- 
according to Speed's account, but at 269/. 5^. ^J. agreeably 
to the statement of sir William Du^dale. The pensions 
granted to the prior and his brethren amounted to j^ioo. 

The suppression of religious houses by Henry VIIL 
occasioned great discontents; which were probably in- 
creased, as well by the secular as rhe regular cler^, and 
fomented by the greater abbots-, and in October 1536, brolfe 
out into a rebellion in Lincolnshire ; but soon suppres«ed. . 
Within six days one more formidable, denominated *' The 
Pilgrimage of Grace," commenced in Yorkshire, com-, 
manded by a person named Ask, attended by a number of 
priests with crosses in their hands, which amounted to an 
army of 40,000 men, assisted by lord Darcy ; this also with 
some difficulty was conquered. These had such an effect, 
iupon the uncontrollable mind of Henry, that he pursued his 
plan of dissolution till he obtained a revenue of £ ioo,coo 
per annum. % 

The sum of all the abbies, priories, and cells, in 
this' county, exclusive of friaries, colleges, hospitals, and 
chantries, amounted to 16,818/. in. 6^d, besides a great 
quantity of plate and jewels. These estates were estimated*' 
to be worth ten times the value at which they were rated ; 
under which calculation the annual income of the moiiastt« 



KIAKHAV FRIOKT. 

wtates in Yorkshire alone wm worth 168,185/. 151. i|rf. 
»t the dissolution. 

Henry granted Kirkham to sir Henry Knevet, knight^ 
tnd dame Ann, his wife ; but in the 3d of Edward VI. it 
was transferred to its rightful patron, the earl of Rutland, 
who held it of the king in captfe, by military service ; to- 
whom, queen Elizabeth, in the 5th year of her reign, gave 
license to alienate the manor, with those of Byllesdale, 
.Stipeslow, and Rievaulx, to Edward Jackman and Richard 
Lambert, whence they have descended to various pos- 
sessors. 

Having traced the history of Kirkham Priory from its 
foundation to its destruction, under the government of 
twenty priors, it only remains to traverse the desecrated 
ground ; and whilst we describe the dilapidated remains of 
the piety of our ancestors, dwell upon the fragments of 
strength combined with beauty which distinguish these 
solitary walls. 

The approach to the west entrance is solemn and ma- 
jestic. The beautiful gate belonging to this Priory is iii so 
perfect a state as to have the statues still remaining in the 
niches, the principal of which is an oval of the Virgin and 
Child; with several shields of armorial beartngs. The 
style of this part of the building is the flor-id Gothii:. Here 
are also the relics of a cross ; probably that which occa* 
tioned the foundation of the Priory. 

Behind the gate are vaulted arches of the foundation- 
Among the ruios appear the remains of a beautiful cloister^ 



KIHKBAM PRIOBT. 

in which are described two windows exhibiting ornaments 
in a superior degree of the pointed arch richly carved and 
pierced. 

A fine Saxo-Norman doorway also anests the atten- 
tion : it is a most elegant specimen *, and the edges of the 
carving appear as sharp as though they had been recently 
finished. 

The site of the Priory, now a garden, is very extensive; 
and the beautiful river Derwent flowing near, renders the 
scene highly picturesque and agreeable. 

The musing pilgrim sees 

A track of brighter green, and in the midst 

Appears a mould'ring wall, with ivy crown*d^ 

Or Gothic turret, pride of ancient days ! 

Now but of use to grace a rural scene. 

To bound our vistas. Shknstone. 
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WALTHAM CROSS, 

HERTFORDSHIRE. 

This elegant relic of antiquity was creeled on the following 
occasion: Eleanor of Castile, first wife of Edward !. ac- 
companied him, when prince of Wales, in the crusade to 
the Holy Land, During the campaign, the prince was 
attacked and wounded, in his tent, by a Saracen with a 
poisoned weapon. The poison was so potent as to baffle the 
abilities of his physicians, and he was deemed incurable. 
At this awful period, his amiable consort, anxious to save 
the life of a husband, without whom existence to her was 
worthless, formed the magnanimous resolution of risking 
her health and life to preserve his. She therefore applied 
her delicate lips to the rankling wound, &nd never ceased, 
night nor day, at stated times, in performing her benevolent 
olfice, till she had extracted the poison, and restored the 
]>rince to his accustomed health. 

After being a faithful wife for thirty-six years to king 
Edward, she deceased at Herby in Lincolnshire, Novem- 
ber 29, 1290 ; and the king, so ardent was his affection for 
her memory, erected to her honour, crosses, or statues, at 
Lincoln, Grantham, Stamford, Gcddlngton, Northampton, 
Stoney-Stratford, Dunstable, St. Albans, Waliham, and 
Charing Cross, each adorned with the arms of Castile, Leon, 



WAX.THAM CROSS. 

tmd the earldom of Ponthieu, in^ich by her right were ah- 
tiexed to the ciown of England, she being the only daughter 
of Ferdinand IlL khig of Castile and Leon. 

According to lord Orford*8 Anecdotes of Painting, 
vol. L p. 28, it ai^pears, that it was Vertue's opinion, these 
Crosses were constructed from the elegant designs of Peter 
Cavalini, a Roman sculptor. 

Waltham Cross, which is the only thing remarkable in 
the hamlet to which it gives name« stands at the comer of 
the Falcon inn, forming a point to the road from Cheshunt 
to Waltham Abbey. 

The Society of Antiquaries have twice interested them- 
selves in preserving this curious monument from farther 
decay. In 172 1, posts were placed round it to protect it 
firom injury ; and in 1757, lord Monson^ lord of the manor 
of Cheshunt, at the request of the Society, signified by 
Dr. Stukely, surrounded the base with brickwork. An at- 
tempt was made, within a few years, to remove the whole 
into the park at Theobalds ; but upon attempting it, the 
materials were found so decayed, that the design was aban- 
doned, and the Cross suffered to remaia undisturbed^ tQ 
await the unavoidable shocks of age. 



AMBERLEY CASTLE, 
SUSSEX, 

A sTRtiCTURB, situated on the eist side of the river Atun, 
«t the foot of the Sooth Downs, is four miles north-east 
from Arandel, having the South Downs on the south, a 
wide extent of level marsh land on the north, the river 
Arun at a small distance on the west, and A.mberley village 
and church on the east. 

It was erected by Williaia Rede, bishop of Chichester, 
in the reign of Edward III. A, D. 1368, as a residence for 
himself and his successors ; but being afterwards leased out 
to several families, among whom were those of Goring, 
Butler, Briscow, Parker, &c. it uldmalely came into the 
possession of lord Selsea. The episcopal castle is degraded 
to a farm-house. 

The building was constructed on a rock, and forms 
a parallelogram, with a southern entrance between two 
small rotind towers, with grooves for a portcullis. It is 
defended on the south by a foss, over which a bridge leads 
to die principal entrance. On the north and west sides, by 
the low rocky ptecipice on which it stands, it does not ap- 
pear to have been of any great strength ;. the ruins of an 
«rch within the walls, however, show the acchitecture tP 
bave been light and degant. 



AMBERLBT CASTLE. 

The qlump of ttees near this ancient mansion situated 
•n the adjoining hill, serves as a sea-mark, and is called 
Fittleworth Tilt. 

Amberley, the village whence the Castle takes its 
name, consists of a long scattered street of mean buildings ; 
but the land is rich and fertile. Adjoining to the Downs 
the soil is chalky ; in the valley it consists of a rich black 
earth, producing crops of #heat in great quantities. 

The church of this village is a small structure, con- 
taining a body, chancel, and a square tower at the west 
end ; and is ktpt in decent repair. The living is of rctf 
small value. 
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COTEHELE HOUSE, 

COKSfVALL. 

This is an ancient mansion in the parbh of Calstock, \a the 
•county of Cornwall, and formerly gaTC name to a ^mily, 
the heiress of which married an ancestor of the noble 
family of Mtrant-Edgecumbe. The earl at present holds 
this ainong his other possessions. 

It is situate on the baiiks of the river Tkmar» which 
receives its principal ornaments from Cotehele House and 
Mount-Edgecumbe. The house is an irregular stone build- 
ingf which encloses a small quadrangle, to which there is 
an entrance under a square tower on the south. Another 
square tower in which are several spacious apartments, is 
situated beyond the north side of this court. There are two 
styles of building in the windows ; those towards the east 
and south being narrow^ and those towards the quadrangle 
and in the north tower are wide and square. It appears id 
have been repaired about the year i627» ^lon that dale 
being carved over the gateway. 

The mansion is an object of curiosity, as exhibiting all 
|he essentials of baronial magnificence. The furniture is at 
least two hundred and fifty years old. The hall is amply 
decorated with various implements of ancient armour : at 
m^ end is tht figure of a warrior armed cap-a-pce. The 



COTEBELB H0U8B. 

ttiurcase from the hall leads towards a chamber in which 
Charles II« slept for several nights. 

The rooms are mostly hung with tapestry. The chapel 
is small. Another chapel in the Gothic style, situated upoit 
a rocky eminence, rising very steeply from the river, is re- 
markable for the following circumstance which gave rise to 
its foundation : 

Sir Richard Edgecumbe was driven to hide himself in 
the thick woods of his domain which overhang the river, 
on account of his attachment to the earl of Richmond, 
afterwards Henry VII. ; and being pursued by king Richard's 
party very closely, he found no other way to extricate him- 
aclf from his danger but by policy : he therefore put a ston« 
into his cap, and threw them into the river ; being covered 
by the shelter of the surrounding forest, and his pursuers 
seeing the floating cap, imagining that in a state of despe^ 
ration he had drowned himself, gave over the pursuit ; and 
sir Richard found means to escape to Britanny, to await tha 
fortune of better times. On his restoration to his country, 
.this gentleman was appointed comptroller of the house- 
hold to Henry VII. by whom he was sent ambassador to 
France ; and dying on his return at Morlaiz in Brifanny, 
4ie was buried at a neighbouring church, and his cenotaph 
placed in this chapel which he had founded ; where he is 
figured on a painted tablet as a knight in armour, kneeling 
on one knee, his helmet and gauntlet by his side, and^ a 
bishop before him. 
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LOGAN, OR ROCKING STONE, 

NEj4R jt>REfrSTElGNTON, 
DEVONSHIRE, 

A MONUMENT of antiqUity, is seated in the middle of the 
river Teign, which rolls over a rocky channel in this part of 
its course. " It is poised,*' says Polwhele, " upon another 
mass of stone which is deep grcunded in the hed of the 
river. It is unequally sided, of great size ; at some parts 
six^ at others seven feet in height, and at the west end ten. 
From its west to east points, it may be in length about 
eighteen feet. It is fiattish on the top, and seems to touch 
the stone below in no less than three or four places ; but 
probably it is the gravel which the floods have left between 
that causes this appearance. I easily rocked it with one 
hand ; bat i^ quantity of motion did not exceed one inch, 
if so much. The equipoise, however, was more perceptible 
a few years since. Both the stones are granite ; which is 
thick strewn in the channel of the river, and over all the ad- 
jacent country. It seems to have been the work of nature." 
But the scenery of the surrounding neighbourhood 
claims particular attention, on account of its singular gran- 
deur. The path leading from the river to the Logan Stone, 
winds in a beautiful manner beneath the precipice of Piddle 
Down. The majestic ascent of the kill is peculiarly striking; 
at its greatest distance is plainly to be perceived a channel 



LOOAK^ OB KOCKING STOHE. 

evidently formed by floods, whieh have driven down ther 
soil into the river, and rendered that part which has been 
perforated barren and rocky. 

The south side of the river is abruptly bounded in this 
part by a steep and lofty ridge of mountains, from the sides 
of which missive fragments of rocky substance are preci- 
pitated into the stream ; the consequence is, that, being pent 
up in deep and narrow currents, the rushing of the waters 
is heard in dreadful uproar for a considerable distance, 
m its course to Bovey Tracy. 

— Raging still amid the shaggy rocks. 
Now flashes o'er the scatter'd fragments, now 
Aslant the hoUow'd channel rapid darts ; 
And falling fast from gradual slope to sloije. 
With wild infracted course and lessen'd roar 
It gains a safer bed, and steals, at last. 
Along the mazes of the quiet vale. Thomson, 
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MALVERN ABBEY, 

m)RCESTERSHiREi 

Great Malvem^ situated in the lower division of the 
hundred of Pcrshore, in- the county of Worcester, was in 
the Saxon times a wilderness thick set with trees ; to which 
some monks, who aimed at a character of superior sanctity, 
withdiew from the priory of Worcester, and there became 
hermits. Their number having soon increased to three 
hundred, they formed themselves into a society, agreed to 
live according to the order of St. Benedict, and elected 
Aldwin, one of their fraternity, to be superior. Thus was 
this Abbey founded about the i6th of William the Con- 
queror, and dedicated to the Virgin Mary. 

Before his death, Aldwin endowed it with large pos- 
sessions. Henry I. likewise was a very great benefactor ; 
not only by confirming to the fraternity many lands, but 
granting them also considerable privileges and immunities. 
Gislebert', abbot of Westminster, with consent of his convent, 
assigned to them several manors and estates, and of course 
this monastery was considered as, in its origin, a cell to the 
abbey of Westminster, though at length it became a free 
abbey. Among other benefactors were Henry III. £d- 
wafd I. Gilbert de Clare, earl of Gloucester ; Osborn and 
Richard Fitzpontz; Wolstan, prior of Worcester; Quy 



MALVERN ABBEY, 

Fit2-Ho1god ; Roger de Chaundos ; Walter de Maydestot^ 
ftc. fcc. 

At the time of the dissokKkm, its revenues were valued 
at 308/. IS. $^d. according to Dugdale ; but according to 
Speed at 375/. o«. Hd, 

In the 36th year of Hemy VIII. this Abbey was granted 
to William Pinnocke, who alienated it to J<riin Knottesfoidy 
aerjeant at arms, whose daughter Anne married William 
Savage, of the family of that name at Rock Savage, Che- 
shire ; from whom, by inheritance, it came to Thomas 
Savage, of Elmley Casde, Worcestershire. His descendant 
(by a female), Thomas Byrche Savage, sold the dememe^ 
about the year 1774, to James Oliver, of Worcester; the 
site of the old Abbey having been sold a few yean before. 

Of the Abbey, the part that is still standmg, nudres a 
handsome appearance. The gatevray is a most beautiful 
specimen of the Gothic style ; and, considering its anti* 
quity, is remarkable for retaining in many places its original 
freshness. The external appearance of the Church, on the 
north side, is very striking, and at the same time Ught an4 
pleasing. It was purchased, by the inhabitants, of John 
Knottesford, before mentioned, and has ever since been 
deemed the parochial church. It is 171 feet in length, €% 
in breadth ; and the height of the nave is 63 feet. The in*- 
terior of the Church is a mixture of the Saxon and Gothic 
styles ; and from its exquisitely ornamented roof, and other 
emblazonments, the beholder may conceive a ftunt idea of 
Hs pristine beauty. The nave is in the Saxoa styles and 
3 
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the choir and tower are in the florid Qpthic. The altar 
is adorned with burnt ti]es, which are highly glazed, and 
ornamented with mottoes, devices, and armorial bearings. 
It had formerly a great number of window^, curiously 
painted ; but only two of these remain perfect : they are 
whole-leogtli portcaits of prince Arthur, SQn of Henry VI L 
and strfieginald Bray, the £imous architect oi Henry Vllth's 
:cbapel at Westminster, and of a chapel at Windsor still 
called by his name. 

It m»y not be unpleasing to the reader, to be told what 
the subjects were of some of the principal of those beautiful 
•paintiDgs which once adorned this venerable pile. The 
#[>Uowing -particulars are selected from an^ng a great num- 
ber of othens less generally interesting, given in. an account 
taken in the reign of Charles I. by Mn William Habing- 
ton ; of whose tqpognq>hical MSS. Dr. Nash made a very 
judicious and advantageous use, in the composition of his 
History of Worcesiershire. 

The upper part of the great east window was divided 
into twelve compartments, in which were painted the 
twelve Apostles ; the lower part into sixteen divisions, in 
Vhich were delineated some of the mast prominent features 
of the life of Our Saviour ; viz. his riding on an ass ; cele- 
brating the passovcr with his disciples, washing their feet ; 
his agony in the garden ; his being betrayed by Judas, 
■ brought bound liefbre Pilate, sent to Herod, condemned, 
clothed with purple, scourged, bearing his cross, nailed to 
ilie ctOBi, his death ; )m body taken down from the cross, 

€ 2^ 
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his burial, the stone of the sepulchre sealed ; the women 
bringing spices ; his resurrection ; his appearance to Mary 
Magdalene ; his appearance at the sea of Tiberias, to his 
disciples at 'Emxnaus ; his ascension ; descent of the Holy 
XJhost. 

On the south side of the choir, in the first window 
from the east, were represented the Magi ofFering their gifts ; 
above, the arms of Henry Til. and his son Arthur prince 
of Wales. 

In the north side of the nave are six windows, with six 
compartments in each. In the first, nearest the west end, 
was represented Christ crucified, with St. John supporting 
the fainting Virgin, and the centurion confessing Jesus to be 
the Christ ; below, the three Marys, supported by St. Philip, 
St. Simon, and St. Jude. 

In the south side are liltcwise six windows, of the same 
size and shape, in which were painted many histories of 
the Old and New Testament. In the first, second, third, 
and fouith compartments of the first window were several 
histories, from the creation, to the expulsion of Adam 
from Paradise. In the first four compartments of the second 
window were the history of Noah, and of the tower of 
Babel. In the frrst four compartments of the third window 
were the history of Abraham, Lot, Isaac, Jacob, and Esau. 
In the fiist four compartments of the fourth window was 
the history ot Joseph. The fifth window contained the 
history of Moses and the Israelites in Egypt and the wH- 
' derhcss. In the sixth window Aaron in his priest's dress, 
and Moses with his glorified countenance. 
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In the great west window were fourteen compartments 
representing the resurrection, and Christ coming to judge 
the world ; the Virgin Mary, and saints. 

In a little window on the south bide of the nave of the 
Church, were the arms of Braci; and above it, a monk 
kneeling, with various figures of an unclean spirit ; in the 
lower part, .a devil vomiting out an infant, which was received 
by other devils, and an angel praying for it. 

In the north aisle were painted in five windows various 
histories from the. New Testament ; twelve stories in each 
window. In the first, the espousals of Joachim and Anne-; 
the angel appearing to Joachim.. In the second, the angel 
appearing to the Virgin Mary ; Mary saluting Elizabeth ; 
the. birth of Christ, preientationin the temple ; the Magi 
inquiring for him. and ofFeriflg their gifts, and returning 
into. their own country; the angel appearing to Joseph, 
Joseph and Maiy fleeing into Egypt ; murder of the inno- 
cents; Christ baptized by John. In the third,. Christ 
turning water into wine at the. marriage in Cana of Galilee; 
healing a paralytic ; casting out a devil, tempted by the 
devil, placed on a pinnacle of the temple, carried to a high 
mountain and shown. the glories of the world ; the Pool of 
Bethesda. In the fourth window, Christ walking upon the 
sea, casting out a devil, making. clay and opening the tyes 
of the bHnd,^ curing a fever, and the woman with the issue 
of blood. In the fifth windoyir, nothing remained at that 
time but the crucifixion. 

This aisle leads to a chapel dedicated to our Lord,' and 
called Jesus chapel, lighted by two windows. In the large 



wt to ifit north are twelve comparfments ; tm dbtrwe, antf 
lAx below. In the upper, were represented the Trinity 
crowning the Virgin ; a chorus of angeis and saints prainng 
God cm various instraments ; Christ received into heaven ; 
Michael fighting with the devil; onr Saviour bringing 
Adam and Eve out of hell. 

The fioor and walls of the choir were paved and deco^ 
rated with square bridb, painted with the arms of Sngtand,, 
of the abbey of Westminster, and of various benefiiCtors. 

Near the chancel end of the south aisle, under the Win- 
dow, is a stone figure of a knight, completely armed ; in 
his right hind a battle-axe, and in his left a round target, 
having the appearance of great antiquity. It has been sup« 
posed to represent a person of the name of John Corbet. 

An old grave-stone of Walcher, the second prior of 
this house, which now forms a part of the pavement of 
the lunre, was found in May 17 n, by Mrs. Savage'% 
servants, who were digging in her garden, with the date of 
1135, and bearing this inscription : 

^' PHILOSOPHVS DIGNVS BONVS ASTIIOLOGVS, 

LOTHERINGVS, 
VIR PIVS AC HVMILIS, MONACHVS, PRIOR HVJVS 

OVILIS, 
HIC lACET IN CISTA, GEOMETRICVS AC ABACr8TA> 
DOCTOR WALCHERVS J FLBTPLEBS DOLET VKDIAVB 

CIBRVS; 
HVIC LVX PRIMA MORI DEBIT OCTOBRIS SENIORI; 
VIVAT UT IN COJLIS EXORET aVISClVE FIDELIS. 

MCXXXV." 



Oil a 9loB« of the Lygon fondly: 

** Stay pSissenger, and frotn this dusty urne> 
Both what I was, and what thou must be> learne : 
Grace, virtue, beauty, had no privilege. 
That everlasting statute to abridge, 
• * That all must dye :' then, gentle friend, with car^^ 
In life, for death and happiness prepare/' 

A senUeiiian» who viewed this Church in 1788, ha» 
^vep us a m«lanchply account of the shameful state of 
dcfiiement and neglect in which he then found the building. 
On the north side of the Ch«ich was a play-ground for 
boys, whose recreation consisted in throwing stones at the 
anmerDas vrindows, all full (as we have obseufved) of the 
finest stained glasfr; and adjoining tbis play-ground was a 
kennel of hounds, whose hideous yells filled up at in^rvals 
(service-time, or otherwise) the cry of the unrestrained 
juvenile assailants. In the interior of the Church, on the 
eastern wall of Jesus chapel, was stuck up a large pigeon- 
house belonging to the vicar ; then the Rev. Mr. Philips ; 
who enjoyed the vicarage near fifty years, and died May 
»8oi. 

As an excuse for the incumbent, it has been said, that 
the prpfita of the living are small, and that there is no suf- 
ficient fund for preserving the place in good repair; the 
natural consequence of which is its present state of im- 
pending ruin. The walls and floors are dreadfully damp, 
and parts of the Church are sometimes flooded. The ivy is 
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tuffered to grow within ihe building ; at least, it has pierced 
through the interstices formed by the tracery of the eastern 
window, and covers a large portion of the eastern end of 
the fabric. It hasi in fact, been truly said, that the 
Church is " in a state unfit for the parishioners, disgraceful 
to the parish, and will soon be beyond the power of 
repair." 

The present vicar, Mr. Graves (son, we believe, of the 
late venerable rector of Claverton) , has made endeavours to 
raise a subscription from the neighbouring gentry, and fcom 
visitors in the summer, for repairing the Church ; but the 
attempt has never succeeded to any tolerable extent. The 
depredations committed on the painted windows, drew forth 
the following poetical complaint from Dr. Booker. (See 
** Malvern ; a descriptive and historical Poem.") 

*« What marvel, that a scene so rich, so grand. 
Should admiration e'en in royal breasts 
Awaken ? — Admiration, that inspir'd 
Of old, for ponder venerable pile. 
Devotion, and munificence, and zeal. 
To rear those richly-tinted windows, now, 
Alas ! with ivy, and with weedy moss 
Obtrusive, hung : some, by the gusty wind. 
Or striplings —thoughtless in their boyish sports— 
Fractur'd, and heedlessly, by hand uncouth, 
With ill-according workmanship repair'd. 
Such—once their grandeur — they, in sequence, told 
Man's bliss primeval and too speedy fall ; 
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His various fortunes in Time's earliest age. 

Recorded in Jehovah's ancient tome ; 

Actions mysterious wrought in Holy Land. 

Nor less mysterious those, by God's own Son 

In later time perform'd^ depicted there : 

His restoration of the sick and lame 

To health and soundness,— of the deaf and blind 

To hearing and to sight — the dead to life ! 

His conquest o'er grim Death, by dying gain'd ; 

And o'er a monster far more dire than Death — 

Soul-damning Sin ! — These (with eventful truths 

Coundess, and of concernment great to man. 

From Time's beginning to its last dread hour) 

In order due, magnificently there 

Were pictur'd^once effulgent as the sun. 

Now, like the moon obscurM, but dimly seem 

" Restore, O Piety of modem times ! 
Restore them to their pride. What ancient zeal. 
The generous zeal of better days bcstow'd. 
At least preserve, and let not Ruin's tooth 
Insatiate prey on pearls. Away, away, 
With all that is unseemly from God's house : 
Endure not there what would be noisome deem'd 
Within your own ; nor let the observant Muse, 
Who so much all around sees fit for praise. 
There only censure, where not e'en the sound 
Of Censure's voice should pain the pious ear. 
# # « « ^ 



«* How lost to PietjFy to Virtue lost, 
Who, with superfluoiia pageaotiy aqd pomp,. 
Adorn their maaaioiu^ and negket their God V 
Their own 8 palace— 'His, the Lord of att» 
Damp, fetid, loathaome, a sepulcfaial cave." 

The Lichfield MS. conceming; Malvern states, that 
the situation was so much admired by Henry VIL his 
queen, and their two sons, prince Arthur and prince 
Henry, as to induce them to beautify the Church with 
stained glass windows to a degree that made it one of the 
greatest ornaments of the nation. *' Those windows," say» 
the MS. '* form a minor wherein we may see how to be* 
lieve, live, and die." It then enumerates the great multi>- 
plicity of sacred subjects delineated : one of which, a re- 
presentation of* the day of judgment, is said not to have 
been inferior to the paintings of Michael Angelo»^ 
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TH£ CROOMLECH, 

AT DREfTSTElGNTONr 
DBVONSBIRE. 

Tuts curious reftinsuit df antiquity is situated dn a htm? 
called Shelstone, in the parish of Dfewstdgnton, and is 
supposed io be the most perfect specimen of the kind in the 
kingdom. 

The quotl, or cotcrhig-stonc, has three supporters; 
it rests oh the pointed tops of the southern and western 
ones ; hut that on the north side upholds it on its inner 
inclining surface somewhat below the top ; its exterior sida 
rising seVeial inches higher than the part on which the* 
superincumbent stone is laid. This latter supporter is 
seven feet high ; indeed, they are all of such an altitude^ 
that a good-sized man tnay pass under with his hat oft 
without difficulty ; the height of the inclosed area being, 
at least six feet. From the northern to the southern edge 
of the covering-stone is fourteen feet and 7 half, and fronir 
the east and west it is of similar length ; for the angles or 
edges appear to present themselves almost exactly to the 
cardinal points. The width across is ten feet. The form 
of this stone is oblate, not gibbous, but rounding from the 
under face, rising from the north about thirteen inches 
higher than in the other parts ; yet so plain on its super- 
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ftcies, that a man may stand on it> or traverse it, without 
apprehension. 

Borlase and others, who have treated' the subject, con- 
sider this species of monument to have been sepulchral ;- 
and, as they- are often found erected on barrows, which are 
undoubtedly sepulchral, the supposition appears to be well 
founded : certainly, there is much less evidence in favour 
of their opinion who contend that they weie Druidioal 
altars, and applied to. sacrificial purposes. The word 
Cromlech is said to imply crooked (or, according to others, 
consecrated) stones : it is not unlikely, therefore, that they 
were tumuH honotabilioresy or the appropriated monuments 
of chief Druids, or of princes ; a supposition which receives 
some countenance from the famous Cromlech in Kent, 
known by the name of Kit's Coity House, having covered 
the body of Catigern, a British prince, slain by the Saxons 
in battle at Aylesfbrd, A. D. 455. 

The Cromlech which we have. thus described, is called 
in the neighbourhood Spimter't Rock. 
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ANTIQUE BACCHANALIAN VASE, 

JN THE POSSESSION OF THE RIGHT HON. THM 
EARL OF WARWICK. 

This magnificent relic of antiquity is of alabaster, and the 
largest, we believe, that has been discovered in modern 
times. It holds 163 gallons, and rests on a foot. The 
handles are interwoven ; and the upper margin is adorned 
"with a border of vine-branches and grapes. Under this is a 
lion's skin, with the feet between three masks, the upper- 
most of which is between a crooked stick, lituus & thyrsus. 
^ On the modern pedestal is the following inscription : 

: HOC PRISTINE ART18 

ftOMAN^aUE MAGNIFICENTIiB MONUMEKTUM^ 

RUDERIBUS VILL^ TIBERTIN-flS 

JIADRIANO AUG. IN DELICIIS HABITS, EFFOSSUU 

RESTITUI CURAVIT 

EaUES GtJLIELMUS HAMILTON, 

A GEOR6IO III. MAG. BRIT. REGE 

AD SICIL. REGEM FERDINANDUM IV. LEGATUS 5 

ET IN FATRIAM TRANSMISSUM 

JPATRIO BONARUM ARTIUM GENIO DICAVIT 

AN. AC. N. CIO DCCLXXIV. 

From which we learn, that having been found in the ruins 
of Hadrian's villa at Tivoli, it was brought over to England 
by siir William Hamilton, his Britannic majesty *s ambas- 
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sador at the court of Naples, and by him presented to the 
carl of Warwick, 

It was at first placed on a grass-plat before the castle ; 
Imt was afterwards transfenred to a beautiful greeii4iDuae» 
built on purpose for its reception. 

We are told, that being discoyered in pieces, an artist 
at Rome formed a mass of clay of its shape- and dimensions ; 
and fixing the pieoes together by adhesion to the clay, 
united them afterwards more formally, and supplied the 
<kficicnt masks. 

Other accounts state, hawtver, that a new mask, on 
"the opposite si4e to that given in the annexed View, is the 
"only reparation that this noble morceau of ancient art has 
undergone ; and this would seem best to agree with the 
notice originally transmitted to England, and inserted in the 
newspapers, at the time of its discovery; which stated, 
that " it was found almost entire," about the middle of 
June i777» 

In Piranesi's Fati & Candtlabri may be seen three 
views of this Vase. 



IRTLINBURG, IRTHLINGBURT, IfeTLINTG^ 

BOROUGH, OR ARTLEBOROUGH 

CHURCH, 

NORTHAMPTO^aiR£. 

The Church, of which we here present a south-east vtew^ 
was formerly attached to a college of Irtlinburg, erected by 
the abbot and convent of Peterboroug;h9 and John Pyel, 
citizen and mercer of London (one of the commissioners 
to the states of Flanders, for redressing the grievances of the 
English merchants), by a license granted them by king 
fidward the Third for six secular canons or prebendaries 
(of whom one to be dean), and nine clerks, in the parish 
•church of St. Peter of Irtlinburg; the right of presenting to 
the said canons' places to be in the abbot and convent of 
Peterborough, and in the said John Pyel, by turns ; but the 
said 4ohn dying before this foundation was perfected, king 
Hichard the Second, in consideration of twenty marks paid 
by Joan, the widow and executrix, granted her a license to 
complete the same. 

The Church comprises a body and two aisles, a chancel 
jmd two etoss aisles ; the body is in length S7 feet ; the 
nave aisles 50 feet broad, and the cross aisles 90 feet loag^ 
At some distance from the west end of the Church, yet 
connected with it by the ruins of the college, stands a 
square embatded tower, 15 feet by 12 ; above which is an 
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ectagonal one; both together forming a height of 9f 
feet. In each of these towers are three apartments ; be- 
tween the windows of the square tower ftre four small 
figures, probably of saints ; and under them a bend between 
two mullets pierced. 

In the wall, at the south side of the chancel, is a tomb 
of blue marble, the canopy supported by fretwork pillars ; 
and also the tombs of a man and a woman, with labels. 
Near this is an alabaster tomb, with two figures cumbent, 
but no inscription ; it has, however, been rationally con- 
jectured to be that of the founder, John Pyel, and his wife 
Joan. On the north side of this chancel is another tomb, 
with the figure of a woman in alabaster, much defaced : 
this is thought to have belonged to dame Anne Clieyney. 
At the head of this, under arches, is a figure of a man in 
armour ; his head on a cushion, and at his side a woman in. 
the dress of the time. 

The revenues, by the survey taken at the dissolution, 
26 Hen. VIII. amounted to 70/. i6j. loji. ; from which 
deducting 6/. 41. for rents and pensions, there vras left a 
clear income of 64/. izs. io§</. The master of the college 
being both vicar and parson, a vicarage, of course, was 
endowed. 

Artleborough, for so it is most commonly (though 
corruptly) called^ is about two miles from Higham Ferrers. 
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KENILWORTH CASTLE AND PRIORY, 

iFARlFlCKSHtRE, 

Tjje aupjst niins of Kenii.woftu Castli afford an im* 
presjive eitamplc of the instability of human affairs. Jt 
fabrk} ontrc the boast of pride, the seat of elegance, the 
strength of defence, is n<>w become a mere heap of pictu- 
tC5que desolation* Of the apatttncnrs formerly graced with 
the presence of queen Elizabeth, when she visited her 
Ikvourite Leicester in 1575, nothing now but the bare walls 
remain^ The only habitable part is a portion of the gale- 
hoi^scj butit by lord Leicester in 157 1- 

The Casdej which is situated nearly in the middle of 
the coaniy> five miles and a half from Warwick j about 
the same distance south-east of Coventry, and ninety mUea 
from London, was founded hy Galfridas, or Geoffrey d« 
Clinton J chamberlain and ticasurcr to Henry I, It did not, 
however, coniinne long: in his family ; for toward the end 
of the icign of John, it was gatrisoned by the kingj who 
tjcpendcd touch money in repaiiing it* 

In the rei|^ of Henry IIL it was sometime used as 4 
prison, and had twice justices appointed to attend the gaol 
delivery* In the ifilh year of that monarchj Gilbert dc 
Segrave was made governor during the kind's pleasure, 

Henry afterwards granted this Castle lo Simon di 
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Montforty earl of Leicester, and Eleanor his wife, during 
their lives. This earl» joining with the barons, was, with 
his eldest son, ^n at the battle of E¥es}iam ; but tj^e 
Castle was held six months against the king by Henry de 
Hai^ngs, appointed governor by Simon de Montfort, son 
of the deceased earl, he being absent in France, whither 
he went in order to solicit assistance to raise the siege. 
During this attack, the garrison defended themselves witb 
great resolution, having engines which cast stones of an 
extraordinary size, and likewise making frequent and suc- 
cessful sallies. 

The king, folding a stouter resistance t^an he l^i^ ex- 
pected, turned the siege into a blockade; dttring which 
time, he assembled a parliament in the town of Kenilworth, 
in order to mitigate the severity of the penalties enacted by 
that of Winchester ; whereby the estates of all persons who 
had taken purt with ths barons were confiscated. This he 
rightly considered would make those who had rashly em- 
braced that party, -become desperate. Here, therefore, was 
i^ade that decree styled Dietum de Kemlworth ; according to 
which, every person whose estates had thus been forfeited 
(Hpuy de Hastings, and some of the heads of the party, ex- 
cepted) might redeem his lands on thf payment of a pe- 
cuniary fine, not under two, nor exceeding five years fent. 

Oil the fi^st assembling of this parliament, the kiti^ 
sent a niessengier with the oifer of advantageous terms tp 
the governor and gurispn. Hi§ negotiation, however, was 
apt f^ore snccessfiil than his arms ; fo^, although backed by 
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the menaces of Ottobon, the Pope's legate, then in his 
camp, they not only rejected these ofiers, but, with a bar- 
baiity that disgraced their courage, basely maimed th^ 
messenger. 'iTie person guilty of this breach of feith waa 
likewise, and with great propriety, excepted from the be- 
nefits of the Dictum de Kenilivorth. The king, grhitly ex- 
asperated at this outrage, and tired of the blockade, resolved 
to storm the Castle. 

In the mean time a violent pestilential disorder break- 
ing out among the garrison, and their provisions being 
• jicarly exhausted, they agreed, on certain conditions, to 
yltld up the Casde to the king, unless relieved by a specific 
day. A messenger was, by permission, dispatched to in- 
form De Montfort of this agreement; but before his 
remrn, the disorder increasing, they sunendered ; Henry 
^e Hastings, with the rest of the garrison, being permitted 
to go freely forth with their horses, arms, and accoutre- 
ments : they had also four days allowed them for the re- 
moval of their goods. 

Bishop Gibson, in his edition of Camden, says, 
f* Near this Castle they still find balls of stone sixteen 
inches in diameter, supposed to have been thrown in slings' 
in the time of the barons* wars." It is more probable^ 
however, that these balls were designed for the engines here; 
tnentioncd ; because their weight, supposing them only of 
the same specific gravity as Portland stone, would be upwards* 
of two hundred pounds, by far too great a mass to be thrown 
from asUng by the strength of a man's arm. 
» 2 
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After the siege, the king bestowed the Castle oa hi» 
son Edmund, and bis heirs. He likewise granted him free 
chase and free warren in all his demesne lands and woods . 
belonging thereto, with a weekly market and an annual, 
feir. 

In the 7th year of Edward I. Roger Mortimer, earl of 
March, held a tournament here, at which one. hundred, 
knights, and as many ladies, attended, who styled themselyes^ 
the Society of the Round Table, from one at which they sat, 
to avoid disputes about precedency. Here also the unfor^r 
tunate Edward II. having been deposed by his queen, was. . 
imprisoned, and during his confinement renounced bi^ 
right to the crown. Hence he was removed in the night, 
by his brutal keepers, sir John Maltravers, and sir Thomas 
Berkley ; and in an open field between this place and War-> 
wick, set on the bare ground and shaved with dirty water 
out of a neighbouring ditch. Not long afterwards he wa3 . 
most horribly murdered in Berkley castle. 

By marriage the Castle came at length to. John of 
Gaunt, who added to it that part still called Lancaster build- 
ings. His son becoming king of England, it again reverted, 
to the crown ; and so continued till the fifth year of. the . 
reign of Elizabeth; when she granted it to her favourite 
I^icester, who spared no cost in enlarging and beautifying 
it ; for, at the expense of 60,000/. he added the gate^house, . 
the gallery, Mortimer's towers, and Leicester buildings. 
This done, he invited the queen to an entertainment, the 
tradition of which still lives in the oountiyj and we have. 
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-scarcely any thing equal to it on record. One Langham^ a 

^person in office about the court, and who was present at 

- the time, published an account of it, in a " Letter," from 

which we shall abstract a brief sketch of her majesty's re« 

teption ; the words in italics being Langham's. 

On the ninth of July 1575, in the evening, the 
queen approaching the first gate of the Castle, the porter, 
a man tall of person^ and stern of countenance y with a club and 
ieyt, accosted her majesty in a rough speech^ full of passion^ 
in metret ^pffy' f»<»d* for the purpose ; and demanded the 
cause of all this din^ and noise, and riding about 'mithin the 
charge of his office f But upon ' seeing the queen, as if he 
had been struck instantaneously, and pierced at the presence 
of a personage so evidently expressing heroieal sovereignty, he 
falls down on his knees, humbly prays pardon for his ignorance^ 
yields up his club and keys, and proclaims open gates ^ dnd free 
passage to alL 

Immediately, the trumpeters, who stood on the wall, 
being six in number, each an eight foot high, tvith their slhery 
tfumpets, of a five foot long, sounded up a tune of welcome. 

These harmonious blasters maintained their delectable 
music, while the queen rode through the tilt->yard to the 
grand entrance of the Castle, which was washed by tht 
lake. 

Here, as she passed, a moveable island approached^ 
in which sat inthroned, the lady of the lake ; who accosted 
her vodie^tj in well-penned metre, with an account of the 
antiquity of the Castle, and of her own sovereignty, over 
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tbote waters, since the days of king Arthur : but that hmr- 
ing htr majittj was passing thai vHff, sh$ earn* m htmhU win 
«9 ^er wp th^ samtf and all her pvwtr^ mto her majesty s 

This pageant toas closed with a delectable harmoi^ ^ 
hautboys, shalms, cernett, and such other lend music, which held 
wn^ while her majesty pleasantly so passed into the castle-gaie. 

Here she was presented with a new scene. Several 
of the heathen gods had brought their gifts before her^ 
which were piled up, or hung, in elegant order, on both 
sides of the entrance: wild-fowl, and dead game, from 
Silvanus god of the woods : baskets of fruit from Pomona $ 
aheaves of vark>us kinds of corn from Ceres : a pyramid 
adorned with clusters of gr!4>es, gracified with their vine- 
leaves, from Bacchus ; and ornamented at the bottom with 
elegant vases and goblets: fish of all sorts, disposed itk 
baskets, were presented by Neptune ; arms by Mars ; and 
musical instruments by Apollo. An inscription over the 
gate explained the whole. 

Her majesty, having graciously accepted these gifita^ 
was received into the gates with a concert of flutes, and 
other soft music ; and alighting from her palfrey (which 
she always rode single), she was conveyed into her chamber* 

Here the queen was entertained nineteen days; and 
it is recorded, that the entertainment cost the earl a thou- 
sand pounds a day ; each of which was diversified with 
masks, interludes, hunting, ikmsic, aod aTuicQroC other 
amosementB. 



Among other compliments paid to the queen in 
this gallant festival, the great clock, which was fixed in 
Caesar's tower, was stopped, during her majesty's continu- 
ance in the Castle, that, while the country enjoyed that 
great blessing, time might stand still. 

Oliver Cromwell gave the finishing blow to this place. 
It was sold by the parliament ; and the lead, with other 
materials, being removed, caused it rapidly to decay. The 
earl of Clarendon, however, to whom it now belongs, has 
taken measures to secure the remains of the buildings from 
farther depredations. 

The same Geoffirey de Clinton, who, as we have said, 
built the Casde, founded also at a little distance from it, in 
1122, a Monastery of black canons, or canons regular of 
St. Augustine, dedicated to the Virgin Mary. 

For the redemption of his sins, Dugdale tells us, and 
for the good estate of king Henry I. (whose consent he had 
to it), his own wife and children, Clinton endowed it with 
all the lands and woods that he had in the parish of Kenil- 
worth, except what he had reserved for the building of a 
Castle and making a park, with many other lands and 
liberties ; all which he enjoined his heirs to observe, on 
pain of his curse, and God's wrath. 

Geoffrey his son, and Henry his grandson, not only 
confirmed his gifts, but made considerable additions to the 
revenues of it, out of their own estates, the former 
granting them the tithes of all manner of provisions what* 
aoever, that were carried into the Castkt 
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There were many other benebctois to this Priory^ 
whose lands and rents king^ Henry I. briefly reciting in bis 
charier, confirmed, and gnuited the canons great liberties 
and immunities at the same time ; as did lung Heniy iL 
insomuch that they had the privileges of court^eet ; assize 
of bread and beer ; authority to try and punish malefactors ; 
freedom from county and hundred courts; free warrai 
within certain manors, &c.. paying to the king, his heiM 
and successors, ii6/. zs, %d, per annum. 

At the time of the dissolution, it was valued at 
533/. 151. 4^. per annum, above all reprizes ; which being 
indudod, the true value was 643/. 14s. o^ii. The house 
was surrendered by Simon Jekys, its abbot, and sixteen 
monks: these had all pensions assigned them in the 29th of 
Henry Vlll. who granted the site of it to sir Andrew 
Flamock, a courtier of the time; whose grand-daughter 
and heiress brought it with her in marriage to John Colbom, 
esq. of Morton Morell ; but he having purchased some 
horses that had been stolen out of the stables of the earl of. 
Leicester, near the Casde« was frightened into acomeyancc 
of his right to that nobleman, to whom queen Elizabeth, 
had before given the manor and Castle. 

It is now almost entirely demolished, there being onl^ 
the gate and some small parts of the walls remaining ^ but 
their distances from each other, and their curious archi* 
cecture, show that it haa been a spacious and bcaatifal ~ 
structure. 
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DE LA PRE ABBEY, 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

*rHE Abbey of St, Mary de laPr6, or de Pratis (1, e. in the 
meadows) y near Northampton, was a Priory of Cluniae 
nuns, founded by Simon de St. Liz, the first earl of Nor- 
thampton and Huntingdon ; which foundation, and all the 
lands given to it, as well by the said earl as others, were re- 
cited at large in, and confirmed by, the charter of king Ed- 
ward III. in the second year of his reign, which will be 
found in the Monatt'tcon. 

Milo Beauchamp, of Eaton, with the consent of Pagao 
Beauchamp, his heir, gave a rent of three shillings per 
annum to this nunnery, which the brethren of St. JohnV 
hospital at Northampton had usually paid him, for certun 
lands called Hirksale. William de Vipount also gave 
certain lands in Hardisthorne to the nuns here ; and Agatha^ 
the widow of William de Albini, gave to these nuns foui 
oxgangs of land, two in Brandstone, and two in Falclivc. 

At the dissolution, according to Dugdale^ it yras valued 
at 1 19/. 9^. ^^d, per annum.* 

This Abbey was a seat of the Tate's, who, in the 
time of James I. married a coheiress of lord Zouch, of 
Harringworth ; it is at present the residence of the hon. 
vEdwaid Boiiveriey uncle of the earl of Radnor, and membct 
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for Nortfaampton. The house stands in the matiOW^, 
one mile from the London road. Cunsideiable alteration* 
have taken i^ace in the building since it became a £amil/ 
residence; and almost the only external remains of its 
antiquity are to be seen in the annexed View. The garden^ 
are extensive, and the grounds are laid out with consi- 
derable taste ; a vista has lately been opened through the 
tiees, admitting to the house a view of the venerabllr 
CEDSS which stands in its vicinity. 

In the time of Henry VI. there was a great battle 
fought on the hill without the south gate of Northampton ^ 
and many of die slain were buried in this Abbey. 
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KSSENDINE CHURCH, 

RUTLANDSHIRE. 

This Church was origio^ly the chapel of the castle of 
Essendine. It stands within the circuits cf the outer moat 
by which the casde was surrounded ;. and was given about 
the latter end of the reign of king Henry II. to BaldwiU 
Buelotb> who had married Rohesia, thevridow of William 
de Bussey, or Bussew. With the consent of his wife, and 
the heirs of the said William, de Bussey, he gave and 
granted in perpetual alms, to the monks of Saint Andrew^ 
in Northampton, twdve acres of land in his demesna at 
Igssendine, in consideration of which, the said monks 
obliged themselves to find a chaplain to reside continually 
in Essendine, and to supply the cure of the Chapel these*^ 
The southern door of the Church is, beyond question, the 
most ancient specimen that the county of Rutland, which 
abounds in Saxon and Norman remains, can produce of 
English architecture. Other parts of the Chapel are not of 
so high antiquity. The arch which separates the Church 
from the chancel is pointed, but has the rude zig-zag orna- 
ment on the mouldings : and in the west end of the Churchy 
was a window of the lancet kind, now blocked up on the 
outsidie, which, though old, is of a date subsequent to the 
arch which sepazatee the Church from the chanocL And 
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the chancel is of a more recent date than the west end of 
the Church. 

The whole length of this Chapel is' 69 feet clear, of 
which the chancel is 26 feet. The nave is about 16 feet 
wide, the chancel. rather less. Mr. Blore, of Stamford, 
to whom the public will shortly be indebted for a history of 
Rutlandshire, observes, ** I have generally found the fonts, 
and the principal doors of entrance into the churches in 
this county, more ancient than any other parts of those 
edifices. But I do not know how to account for it, unless 
some idea of greater sanctity was attached to them, which 
operated to their preservation when other parts of the -ori- 
ginal buildings were taken down." 

When the Danes invaded England, about the year 
1016 f the then baron of Essendine, with the men of 
Stamford, gave them battle near that town, and beat them 
back. Essendine still gives the title of baron to the maiquis 
of Salisbury. 
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LONDON STONE. 



This iamous relic of antiquity stands in a kind of cell, 
close under the south wall of St. Swithin's church, on the 
north side of Cannon Street. Till toward the middle of the 
last century, it was pitched near the channel feeing the 
same place, and fixed very deep in the ground, fastened 
with bars of iron, • and otherwise so strongly set, that if 
carts, by the negligence of their drivers, were run against 
it, the wheels might break, but the stone remained un- 
shaken. 

On what occasion or account it was set up, or at what 
time, are involved in complete obscurity. But that it was 
prior to the conquest is certain ; for at the end of a gospel- 
book given to Christ-church, Canterbury, by Ethelstan, 
king of the West Saxons, are noted certain lands or rents 
in London, belonging to the said church, of which one 
parcel is described as lying near London Stone. 

We might employ a dozen pages in detailing the various 
conjectures that have been formed on this subject ; but shall 
content ourselves with mentioning such as appear the most 
plausible. 

It is well known, that the Romans reckoned their 
miles from all great towns and places by stones pitched ; 
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this they did also in Britain ; and perhaps this might be the 
Stone for London, from which precise spot to measure their 
tnilcs from this city to other parts of the land. 

Perhaps, however, thi« Stone may be even of greater. 
antiquity than the times of the Romans, and have been an 
object or a monument of heathen worship ; for we are told 
by an eminent British antiquary, Mr. Owen, of Shrews- 
bury, that the Britons erected stones for religious worship,^ 
and that the Diuids had pillars of stone in veneration; 
%vhich custom they borrowed from the Greeks, who, as 
PSiusanias writes, adored rude and unpolished stones. 

In the time of Henry VI. when Jack Cade, the Kentish 
rebel, who called himself lord Mortimer, came through 
Southwark into London, he marched to this Stone, where 
was at that time a great concourse of people, and the lord 
mayor among the rest. Cade struck his swotd upon the 
Stone, and said, " Now is Mortimer lord of this city ;" 
and, having made a formal declaration to the mayor, re- 
turned to Southwark. It seems not improbable, from the 
circumstance of the mayor and citizens being assembled at 
London Stone, that it might be the place whence proclama- 
tions and public notices were given to the people of the city. 
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The upper tower is eight feet high, and has only four 
sides, Slicing due east, west, north, and south. On each 
of these sides is a sunrdial, which were put up in 171 2. 
The top is mounted with across three feet in height, which 
was added in 1 7 1 3 , when the road was repaired, by order of 
the bench of justices. On the western side of the lower 
atoiy, and fronting the road, are the royal arms of Great 
Britain, with queen Anne's motto. Semper eadem. Under- 
neath the arms is a square tablet of white marble, thus 
inscribed : 

In perpetuam Conjugalis Amoris Mefnorhun 

Hoc Eleanora Reginae Monumentum, 

Vetustate pene collapsum, restaurari voluit, 

Honorabilis Josticiariorum Coetus 

Comitatis Northamptomee 

MDCCXllL 

Anno illo felicissimo 

In quo ANNA 

Grandae Britannia suae Decus, 

Potentissima Oppressorum Vindex^ 

Pacis Bellique Arbitra, 

Post Gcrmaniam liberal am, 

fielgiam Praesidiis munitam, 

Gallos plus vice decima profligatos 

Suis Sociorumque Armis, 

Vincendi quodum statuit; 

Et Europa in Libertatem vindicatae 

Pacem restituit. 

On the south side of the bottom story is a white marble 
escutcheon^ with this inscription : 

RuTsus emendat et restaurat, 
. f Georgii III. regis ado. 

. -^''°^\D0M1NI 1762. 

N. Baylis. 
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LLANDAFF CATHEDRAL, 

GLAMORGANSHIRE. 

The anient city of LlandafF is at present only a small 
straggling village of contemptible cottages: It however, 
still retains evident marks of its former consequence.* A 
<hurch is said to have been here from the first planting of 
Christianity in Britain, and the Gospel was preached at 
Llandaffas early as A. D. i86 ; but it was not till about the 
beginning of the sixth century that it rose to the jurisdiction 
of a bishop. Attempt have been made by historians to 
preserve the names of the bishops of this see, though with, 
indifferent success; for until about the latter end of the 
ninth century these accounts are said to be very incorrect. 
Its first bishops were Dubritius, Teileian> and Odoceus. 
who were all canonized. This church vns possessed of 
very liberal endowments, bat was deprived of the greater. 
part shortly after the Conquest; at which time the fiist 
edifice was demolished. The present fabric, which was 
built by bi!jhop Urban in the year 1107, measures, ac- 
cording to Grose, two hundred and sixty-three feet and a 
half in length from east to west ; the distance from the west 
door to the choir is one hundred and ten feet, from the 
entrance into the choir to the altar seventy-five feet, and 
from thence to the Virgin Mary's chapel sixty-five feet ; ihi 
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bfCftdth of the body is sixty^five feet, uid the height firom 
the floor to the centre of the roof one hundred tnd nineteen 
feet. Here is neithef cro8»>tisle, middle tower, nor steeple. 
This Church appears to have been « magnificent structure. 
Some of the door-cases are ornamoiled with handsome 
Norman mouldings : others, particularly on the 'horth and 
south sides, are elegant specimens of the anolent English 
arehliectnve. There are two towers still standing at the 
west end of the Cathedral j one of which, much lower than 
the other, appears of later date than the body, and is said 
to have been erected by Jasper Tudor earl of Bedford, m 
the reign of Henry V. This end of the building serves for 
the chief entrance into a* part lately ffpaiied «t a vast ex- 
pense. Tihifl appears like a new building within the waHs 
of the old bne. No attention has been paid to the style of 
the original edifice, so that there is a strange mixture of 
disdordant architecture-^ Venetian windows, Ionic pilUws, 
limciful frietts, and varied architraves; while the noble 
arches and ivy-clad towers of the ancient dihedral proudly 
overlook this petty innovation, with a silent, but forcible 
air of deserted grandeur. Among other absurdities resulting 
from this species of reparation, it has been remarked, that 
the Christian altar is here raised under die portico of the 
Heathen temple. 

The window of the west front Is of fine lancet-work, 
above which is the statue of Henry I. and over the beautifiil 
arched entrance is another of St. DubHtios. Within afe 
several monuments of the bishops, and under a window fo 
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VBC which merits particalar attentioo: it rfprcsents an 
emaciated corpse wrapped in a winding^heet ; the ap-- 
pearance of death, brought on hy a long and wasting sick- 
ness, is here admirably delineated. There are two others 
in alabaster of the &mily of Mathews, finely executed, sup« 
posed to be the woikmanship of Cellini, or some other 
isunous Italian artist. 

The diocese is governed by a bishop, who is also dean* 
the archdeacon, who is sub-dean, and twelve prebendaries, 
with two vicars choral« The choral service has been dis- 
continued for some years, and the revenue very properly 
applied to prevent dilapidations. Mr. Evans, in his Tour 
through South Wales, observes, that *' the attention which 
is paid to the neatness of the building, and the decorum 
observable in the performance of divine service (which is. 
attemately in English and Welsh), do credit to the offi- 
ciating cleigy ; and furnish an example worthy not of com- 
mendation only but of imitation." 

Near the Cathedral stood the bishop's castle, the gate- 
house of which and a few fragments of the walls are still to 

be seen, 

— — the rude remains 

Of high antiquity, from waste escap'd 
Of envious time, and violence of war ; 
For war there once, so tells th' historic page. 
Led desolation's steps. 

The castle was demolished by Owen Glendour in the 
•^^ign of Henry IV. This ferocious character, from tli« 

B z 
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rank of a privtie gentleman, raised himself to th^ save* 
reigntj of the prindpaUcy. He was broag^c up at the inns 
of oourt, London, and on retiring to his estate at Gien- 
dowrdwy, he engaged in a suit at law with the lord Grey of 
Ruthin for a supposed trespass upon his lands ; which suk 
having lost, he thei«at conceived so high a resentment 
aj^inst the whole -English nation, that he resolved upon 
raising a rebellion to resist the authority of the king. He 
found it no diflScutt matter to induce the Welsh, who ever 
s nee the reign of Edward I. had been subject to the.EngUsh, 
to take up arms, and favoured by the distraction of the 
times, the king being then engaged in a war with the Scots, 
he persuaded his countrymen entirely to throw off their 
allegiance to England, and acknowledge him as their sove« 
reign. Ftom thenceforward Glendour styled himself prince 
of Wales. His first enterprise was directed against his former 
opponent the lord Grey, whom he made his prisoner, and 
afterwards compelled him to marry his daughter on promise 
of giving him his liberty, which promise he did not fulfil. 
Encouraged bv his success, he ventured to march his forces 
into Herefordshire, where he was met and encountered by. 
Edward Mortimer, earl of March, whom he also defeated 
and made prisoner ; and having ravaged all the country west 
of the Severn, carried off a considerable booty. 
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HALE9 OWEN ABBEY, 
SHROPSHIRE. 

This was a monastery of tbe order of Prsemonstratenses. 
The manor and advowson of the church of Hales, or Hales 
Owen, was gWen by king John, in 1215, to Peter dc Ru- 
pibus, for the erection of a religious house upon the site, 
which was soon accomplished. Henry III. confirmed the 
grant; and Roger bishop- of Litchfield and Coventry, in 
the year 1248, appropriated the church of Walshall to the 
Abbey after the death of Vincent, then rector of the church, 
saving out of the same a vicarage of thirteen marks, to be 
assigned to a vicar, with all obventions. 

In the year r27o, Godfrey bishop of Worcester con- 
firmed a setdement between the abbf>t and the perpetual 
vicar of the parish-church, \\r. That the vlcai should have 
and receive from the abbot ten marks yearly, a house, with 
outhouses, orchard, garden^ and vesture of the church-yard, 
and that the canons should find another priest to be under 
the vicar, and to bear all ordinary and extraordinary charges. 

Joan de Botetourt, widow of Thomas Botetourt, and one 
of the sisters and coheiresses of John de Someri baron 
Dudley, gave the manor of Worvely, or Wcly, in the county 
of Worcester^ to the canons of this house, to found ceitafn 
chantries^ and perform some alms-deeds, according to the 
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tenour of an indenture made between her and the abbot. 
She died toon after. Her son and heir, John de Botetourt, 
mberiting her piout disporidon as well as her estate, gave 
the advowsons of the churches of Qent and Rowley, 
with their chapels, to the canons. John de Hampton also 
gave some lands to this house. Wolstan bishop of Wor- 
cester appropriated the church, &c. of Rowley, with tfa« 
usual reservations to the vicar, and the tithes of calves and 
lambs, and all small tithes (except the lands belonging to 
the monastery), mortuaries, the heibage and trees of the 
church-yard, and all the altarage. 

Sir Hugh Bumell, governor of Bridgenorth castle, and 
one of the favourites of Richard II. by bis trstament, dated 
October 2, 1417, in the fifth year of Henry V. bequeathed 
his body to be buried in the choir of the Abbey, under a 
fair tomb of alabaster (which he had before prepared) near 
the body of Joyce his wife ; appointing his funeral ** to be 
honourably solemnized, hi:* debts paid, his servants re* 
warded, &c." 

The Monastery at its dissolution was valued, according 
to Dugdale, at 280/. 13^. z^d. per annttm ; according to 
Speed, at 337/. 15*. 6\J. ptranrntm. 
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HALES OWEN, 

SHROPSHIRE, 

Ik one of those isolated districts which, in the <jliv]8ton q£ 
the kingdom, was appended, for sonie reason not now 
discoverable, to a distant county ; and though surrounded 
by Warwickshire,. Staffordshire, and Worcestershire, is 
placed in the county of Salop, from which it is distant 
uearly thirty miles. 

It is situated on the river Stour, a branch of which 
rises in this parish, and lies eastward of Stourbridge, at the 
disunce of ii8 miles from London. 

The market is held on Monday, and, there are here two 
annual fairs. The public buildings are the church, whichr 
is a stately edifice, a fr^-school, and a workhouse. The 
principal manufacture is the making of nails. 

Near Halts Owen was formerly a Roman station, and ' 
several antiquities have been dug up in the neighbourhood. 

The principal attraction to this town is its vicinity to 
the Leasowes. 

The rural simplicity of the Leasowes is captivating: it 
is celebrated for being foimerly the retreat of the admired 
Shenstone ; and it has fur ever established bis pretensions 
to taste and judgment. <Mt b a perfect picture of his 
mind," says Mr. Wheatly, on Gardening, ** simple, cle^ 
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gftoti »nd amiable ; and will always luggest a doubt whether 
the spot inspired his verse, or whether, in the scenes which 
be formed, he only realized the pastoral images which 
abound in his songs." 

These plantations have been so variously and so gene- 
rally detailed, that we shall only notice Shenstone's own 
description : 

Calm delight. 

Verdant vales and fountains bright $ 

Trees that nod on sloping hills. 

Caves that echo tinkling rills. 

The view from the -seat inscribed divina gloria 
aoRis, is extremely fine: the front, occupied by the 
stately woodland of the Leasowes ; the Clcnt hills, the 
spire of Hales Owen church, the obelisk in Hagley park ; 
a variegated contrast of villages, gentlemen's seats, wind* 
mills, woods, and hillocks, fill up the centre of the land- 
scape. The prospect is further extended to the Clee hills, 
twenty-five miles distant, and the Wrekin, thirty miles; 
and at the utmost verge of the horizon, the almost im- 
perceptible view of the sullen mountains of Wales at the 
.. distance of seventy miles, bounds a scene the most beau- 
tiful that can be conceived. 

A large embankment to form the bed of a navigable 
canal has lately been thrown up near Hales Owen, which 
effectually deprives the Leasowes of one of its most admired 
prospcets. 



HADDON HALL, 

DERBYSHIRE, 

Is situated about two miles south of Bakewell, on a bold 
eminence, rising on the east side of the river Wye, and 
oveilooks the vale which bears its name. 

It is a venerable mansion belonging to the duke of Rut* 
land ; and though uninhabited, and in very iodifferent repair, 
contains many desideiata for the antiquary. The approach 
at a distance is very grand and impressive, and assumes all 
the requisites of baronial dignity. The most ancient part is 
the tower over the gateway, probably built about the 
knightly reign of Edwatd III. The chapel seems of the 
date of Henry VI. and the gallery that of the reign of 
Elizabeth. The whole fabric abounds in armorial bearings 
of the Vernons impaled with those of other families. In 
the chapel windows are some good remains of painted glassj 
and the date i^iy^ . 

The manor of Haddon/ after the Conquest, became the 
property of the family of Avenell, the coheiresses of which 
married into the families of Vernon and Basset, in the reign 
of Richard I. The latter continued to enjoy a moiety of 
the estate till the reign of Edward III. Hence by another 
marriage it passed to the family of Fianceys, which assumed 
the name of Vernon; and ultimately, the whole estate 
3 
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became the possession of sir Richard Vernon in the reign oF 
Hem y VI. His son, sir Henry Vernon, was governor to 
prince Arthur, sqpi to Henry VII.; and sir George Vernon, 
the last male heir of the fomily, was so distinguished for 
bis hospitality, that he was denominated << the King of the 
Peak." 

On his death, during the reign of queen Elizabeth, ht^ 
left two daughters, the eldest of whom married sir Thomai- 
Stanley, second son of Edward, the thiid earl of Detby. 
Oorothy, the youngest, married sir John Manners, knight, 
second son of Thomas, first earl of Rutland of that name^ 
By her, this and all the other estates in the county of> 
Derby belonging to her came to her husband, and have 
regularly descended to the present noble possessor. 

The Hall continued to be the residence of the family 
till die beginning of the eighteenth century, when it wsa 
quitted for Bel voir castle. 

It appears, that ** in the time of the residence of the duke 
of Rutland in the reign of queen Anne, seven score servants 
were maintained within the mansion, and the true style of 
old English hospitality was maintained during the twelve 
days after Christmas. 



KEATH CASTLE, 

GLAMORGAIfSBlEE. 

Thii andeiit structure was part of the domains of Jestjrn 
ip Gwrgunt, lord of Morgannive or Glamorgan. This 
chieftain having joined three other chiefs in a rebellion 
against fthys ap Tewdwr, prince of South Wales, A. D. 
1090, promised that, to make the union more binding, 
Einton one of the chie6 should marry Jestjm's daughter, 
provided he procured assistance f^om the Normans in pro- 
secuting treason against prince Rhys. 

Robert Fitzhammon, a near relation to the king of 
England, and a baron of the realm, was applied to, and he 
selected twelve of bis adherents to undertake the enterprise. 
They and their army, in 109 1, invaded South Wales, and 
laid the country waste in a merciless manner. Rhys, at this 
time ninety yeai% of age, met the assailants upon the Black 
Mountain near Brecknock, and was slain in battle. 

The treason having been so fiir fortunate, Jestyn kept 
his engagements with the Normans, but neglected to fulfil 
the pledge he had given to his fellow-trutor Einion, grew 
insolent in his prosperity, and treated his ally with disdain 
and derision. 

Einion resenting a conduct so fiutfaless and nngiatefol, 
posted after the Normans^ and arrived at the scipshoie when 
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they had already embarked. He waved his mande as a 
signal, which they perceiving, immediately returned ; and 
on inqairing thrcaose of such an extraofdinary invitation, 
received from Einion an account of his usage. He informed 
them at the same time that an easy conquest might be 
made of the country, as the neighbouring Welsh princes 
too much despised Jestyn's treachery to offer him any assist*- 
ance. The Normans perceiving a prospect of obtaining a 
fertile country with facility, readily engaged in Einion's 
views ; suddenly invaded, and easily dispossessed Jestyn of 
his teiritory. 

Fitzhammon then parcelled out the domain, reserving 
to himself the principal paits and the seigniority of the 
whole : he then gave the rest of the province, to be held as 
fiefs under him, to the twelve knights who shared in the 
adventure ; leaving the rough and barren mountains to the 
share of Einion. In this manner were the lords marchera. 
established in Wales; possessing in all cases, except the 
power of granting pardons for treason, the rights of royalty. 

The lordship and castle of Neath was allotted to Richard 
de Granville, brother to Fitzhammon, who founded Neath 
abbey; and from whom descended the noble fomilies of 
Granville eails of Bath, Grenville marquis of Buckingham, 
and lord Grenville. 

Very little remains of this ancient baronial residence 
except the wall, the picmresque situation of which renders 
it an object worthy the observation of the traveller and the 
painter. 
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THE CROSS OF THE BLACK FRIARI^ 

HEREFORD. 

On the north lide of the city of Hereford are the remains 
of the house of the Black FrraTs, whfch was elected in the 
reign of Edward III. who himself was present at the dedi» 
cation of the church, together with bis son Edward the 
Black Prince, several archbishops> and great numbers x>f 
the nobility and gentry. 

This Friary became .exceedingly flourishing in a 
very short period ; and many persons of distinction .wcrs 
buried here. On the dissolution, the site and buildings were 
bestowed on John Scudamore of Wilton, and William 
Wygmore of Shoddon, esqs. ; but in the reign of Elizabeth 
this place became the property of the Coningsby family, 
from whom the estate has descended to the present earl of 
Essex. 

The principal remains of this establishment are some 
offices in a ruinous state, and the cioss or stone pulpit, 
which we have represented. This h a hexagon open on 
«ach side, and surrounded by a flight of six steps decreasing 
in length as they ascend. In the centre is a base of the 
same figure, with two arches on each side supporting the 
shaft of the cross. A number of ramifications from the 
iliaft form the groining of the roof; passing through which 
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it appean tbovc in a very rainous state. The upper part 
is embattled, and each angle supported by a buttress. This 
pulpit was most piobably surrounded by tloistcrs, where 
the people might, under cover, attend to the sermons de- 
livered from it ; as the Bbck Friaii were extremely popular, 
and greatly affected preaching to the multitude from these 
kind of etectiooB. 

In the year 1614, sir Thomas Coningsby, near the site 
of this Friaiy, and evidently willi part of its materials, 
erected an hospital for the receptioii of the << disabled soldier 
aad the superannuated fitfthlUl senant." This edifice was 
built in the form of a quadrangle, and oonsisted of twelve 
apartments, a chapel, hdl, and oihec necessary conve- 
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DOVE-DALE, 

DERBYSHIRE. 

l>(yvE*iniLB h a Aeep and romantic chasm, through wfaidr 
the river Dove winds its perna^)ed and devious course^ 
'xolKng over the solid basements of tremendous rocks, whose 
•rugged, dissimilar, and frequently grotesque and fuicifiil 
•appearance* distinguishes the scenery of this valley from 
tperhaps every other in the kingdom. Mr. Brayley, in his 
^Beauties of England and Wales,- has given a very animated 
and accurate description t)f this place. 

*' On entering the Dale the mind regards it as a seqne9^ 
tered solitude, where G)Btemplatfon might take her seat» 
and extend her nusings through the wide range of exist- 
ence, neither interopted by jarring souikIs nor distracted by 
discordant imagas. As the road proceeds, however, the 
scenery becomes too romantic and impressive, from its sin?* ^ 
gularity, to permit the attention to engage itself on othet 
objects. The valley contracts ; and on each side, rocks of 
gray limestone, abrupt and vast, rear their grotesque forma» 
covered with moss, lichens, yew«trees, and mountain-ash. 
A narrow and broken path winds along the mfirgin of the 
river, which in some parts so nearly fills the bosom of the 
Dale, that even the foot-passenger cannot pursue his cautious 
"Vay wiihobt the hasard^ being pieeipitated from the sltp^- 
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ptrj crtigt into the stmni. The \ttigih of the Dale is 
rather more than two miles ; but the views are more limited 
from the sinuosity of its cObrse, and its projecting preci- 
pices, which in some places) seem to fold into each other, 
and preclude every appearance of further access. On the 
right, or Derbyshire border, the rocks are more bare of 
vegetation than on the left or Staffordshire side, where 
they are partially covered with a fine hanging wood, which, 
from its various combinations with the surrounding objects, 
presents a succession of beautifully picturesque and ro- 
mantic views. About a mile from the entrance is a vast 
mural mass of detached rock, which extends along the 
edge of the precipice. On the right, nearly half way up 
the side of the Dale, is a magnificent naturai arch, called 
Reynard's Hole. Its shape nearly approaches to the sharply 
pointed Gothic : its height is about forty feet, and its width 
eighteen." The View annexed is taken near the southern 
extremity of the Dale. ** The same variety of wild and- 
romantic scenery that distinguishes this part, accompanies 
it to its northern termination, where two vast rocks, rising 
abruptly to the right and left of the river, form the jaws 
or portals of this wonderful valley, which now drops at 
once the grand and picturesque; its bottom gradually 
widening into an undulating flat, and its rocks sinking into 
round stony hills, with a craggy fragment occasionally 
peeping out after the chain is discontinued. Near this ex- 
tremity of the Dale is another large cavern, called the Fox 
Holes ; and some others of inferior note may be found ip 
difierent parts of this interesting chasm.** 
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HERTFORD. 

The origin of Hertford is uncertain ; it is supposed to have 
been a principal residence of our Saxon kings ; but whether 
so or not, it was of sufficient consequence in the reign of 
Alfred the Great to give name to the shire, and has ever 
since continued to be the county town. 

The castle at Hertford was first built by Edward the 
Elder, son of Alfred the Great, in the ninth year of his reign, 
to resist the continaed incursions of the Danes. It appears 
that the sanje king nearly rebuilt the town, which they had 
despoiled and ruined, and it became flourishing under the 
protecting influence of its castle. Peter de Valoines was 
made governor of this castle by William the Conqueror, 
and was succeeded by his son Roger ; but for want of 
male heirs the government came to Robert Fitzwalter, 
"Who married the heiress of the Yaloines' family, and 
claimed the possesion as his right, in defiance of the 
endeavours of king Stephen, who however succeeded in, 
alienating this as well as other of the barons' castles, and 
Richard de Montfichet was made governor ; but he selling 
the castle to king John for loo marks, Robert Fitzwalter 
was restored to his legitimate possession ; who being 
superseded, the custody of the castle was committed to 
the care of Walter de Godarvil, knight, by whom it was 
bravely defended against Louis, dauphin of France, but 
p 
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was at I ast compelled to sui render. Robert Fitzwalter ap- 
plied to the dauphin, and once more expected the govern- 
ment, but wag not permitted to resume it. The castle 
'was afterwards given up to Henry III. from which period 
to the reign of Edward III. various governors were ap<- 
.pointed. In the year 1345 Edward granted it to his son 
John of Gaunt, as a place " where he might be lodged 
and accommodated in a manner suitable to bis dignity ;*' 
and whilst in his possession it was the occasional residence 
of John king of France, then a prisoner to Edward. 

Henry duke of Lancaster, son of John of Gaunt, after 
he had assumed the reins of empire, settled the castle and 
town on Joan de Navarre his queen, for her life ; who, on 
a charge of conspiring the death of Henry V. by sorcery, 
forfeited this among the rest of her estates. Henry VI. 
kept his Easter here in the seventh year of his reign, and 
his queen, Margaret of Anjou, afterwards possessed the 
lordship. 

In the reign of Henry VII. who, as heir to the houso 
of Lancaster, became owner of the castle, it was or* 
dained by parliament, that weights and measures should be 
kept at Hertford as standards for the whole county ; and 
his son, Henry VIII. caused a survey of the castle to be 
taken, with the intent, it is believed, of residing there. 

Elizabeth, in the twenty-fifth yea^ of her reign, on 
account of the plague which was then raging in the metip. 
polls, kept her court at this castle; as she likewise did 
from^e same cause, in the tbirty-foucth and tbirty-fifih : 
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indeed, she occasionally resided bere during her whde 
feign, and hence arose the tale of her imprisonment 
within it. 

In the reign of James I. all the honours, lands, and 
revenues of the crown at Hertford were settled on prince 
Charles, who, after he ascended the throne, granted the 
IWanor and castle to William earl of Salisbury, whose de- 
scendant, the present marquis of Salisbury, is now owner 
of the manor. In the same reign the castle was given to 
sir William Cowper, bart. a most zealous supporter of th« 
royal cause. By his son Spencer Cowper, esq. it was after- 
%lrards sold to Edward Cox of Cheshunt, who again resold, 
it to the Cowpers. This edifice has lately been hired by 
the East India Company, who have converted it into a col- 
lege for the education of youth intended to fill the various. 
offices in the civil departments in India. 

Very few parts of the original building now remain, and 
those few are confined to the outer walls, with one round 
and some angular towers of rubble or stone. The presei^t 
erection consists chiefly of brick-work, and appears to be of 
a date as recent as the time of James I. excepting the high 
tower, in which is a room said to have been the prison of 
fjueen. Elizabeth. The !q)artments of the castle are small 
but convenient, and adapted to the purposes of the college, 
for which they have been recently fitted up. Beneath are ex« 
tensive vaults, and a subterraneous passage extending a con- 
siderable distance towards the east ^ for what purpose in- 
tended Is now entirely unknown. 
F z 
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The area which the ancient walls enclose has been 
converted into gardens ; and (he river Lea flowing imme- 
diately beneath the north side of the building, gives addi- 
tional beauty to the grounds. From the leads of the high 
tower before mentioned are extensive and beautiful views 
of the surrounding country. 

The town of Hertford was first incorporated by Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, since whose time numerous privileges 
and immunities have been granted by various sovereignis. 
Its civil government was -first vested in a chief bailiff, an 
under bailiff, and other officers ; but this form was altered 
at various times, and afterwards abrogated by James I. and 
the jurisdiction committed to a mayor and common council. 
By letters patent dated 1680, granted by Charles II. the cor- 
poration became vested in a mayor, recorder, ten aldermen, ' 
a chamberlain, sixteen assistants, and other officers ; and ' 
under this charter the borough is now governed. 

Members to parliament were returned from Hertford 
as early as the reign of Edward I. which privilege was con- 
tinued to the fifteenth year of Edward III. from which pe- 
riod no return was made until the twenty-first of James I. 
when the right of representation was restored to the corpo- 
ration ; and at present the number of voters is near 600. 

There were formcriy at Hertford five churches, four 
parochial and one belonging to the priory ; but of these only 
two are now remaining— All Saints and St. Andrew's. All 
Saints, the principal church, consists of a nave, chancely 
and side-aisles, with a low tower and spire. 
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The priory, of which there arc not the- least remains, 
was founded for monks of the Benedictine order, by Ralph de 
Limesey, in the reign of William the Conqueror, and made 
subordinate to the abbey of St. Alban's. There was formerly 
another religious house in this town for friars, subordinate 
to Mottenden, in Kent, of which likewise there exists not 
the least vestige. 

At the entrance into the town from the London road 
is situated the school for children from Christ's Hospital, 
in London. The buildings form three sides of a quadrangle, 
and contain accommodations for upwards of 500 children. 
In this town is also a grammar-school, founded and en- 
dowed by Richard Hale, esq. of King's Walden, in the 
reign of James L and seven scholarships are established at. 
Peter House, Cambridge, for boys educated on this founda- 
tion. The sessions and market house, with the town-hall, 
were rebuilt about thirty-four years ago, and are handsome 
brick edifices. 

The situation from which the accompanying View of 
Hertford is taken is thus nodced in Scott's descriptive poem 
of *' Amwell :" 

— ^the hardy Dane, 



^beneath yon ridge 

Of piny rocks his conquering navy moor'd^ 
With idle sails furl'd on the yard, and oars 
Recumbent on the flood, and streamers gay 



HMlTlM>ftkl« 
TrfnteplMBBt llntleriiig '<m the pasrins winds. 



-— -tUl Alfred came ; 
Till Attned^ fkther of his pebple, came, 
Lea'a n^ tide into new channels tam'dy 
And left a*groiind the Danian Hect, and ft>fc'd 
The foe to speedy flight 
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THE CHAPEL OF THE WHmB TOWER, 

ZONDON. 

The Chapel within the White Tower, called Cdesar^s 
Chapel, was built in the }'ear 1078, by Gundulpb bishop 
of Rochester, and dedicated to St. John the Evangelist. It 
was erected for tlftj accommodation of such of the royal 
family as should at any titne make the Tower their place of 
liesidenoe. The Chapel is of an oblong form, rounded at 
the east end. On each side are four Very thick circular 
pillars ; four others of the same dimensions form the east- 
ern end : the capitals of these pillars are square, of an 
enormous size, and variously ornamented. There are two 
side aisles, and over them is a gallery ; in looking through 
the middle of the area, the aisles are entirely secluded by 
the massive columns already noticed. — ^The whole building 
is esteemed a perfect specimen of Norman architecture. 
Henry 111. paid a particular attention to this place, and 
among other improvements and repairs, ordered three win- 
dows of painted glass to be made, one on the north side, 
and two others on the south : the former was ornamented 
with the figures of the Virgin and Child ; one of the latter 
represented the Holy Trinity ; the other, an image of St. 
John the Evangelist : he also directed the rood beyond the 
altar to be painted^ and erected an image of St. Edward in 
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the act of presenting a ring to St. John ; <' which repre- 
sentation," says Maithnd, ** alludes to the legend of the 
power pretended to be given to Edward the Confessor for 
curing the king's evil in rewaid for his great charity, which 
relieved St. John, in the appearance of a poor beggar, with 
a ring from his finger." The Chapel now forms part of the 
record-ofike, and is completely occupied with ancient 
charters and other legal deeds — mouldy and tattered heaps ! 
the testimonials of high antiquity! destined probably to 
glimmer to the latest periods of age, << through the Gothic 
cloud of time and language" in which they are enveloped. 
A view of these ancient memorials, arranged as they are in 
melancholy order in this once royal but now deserted sanc- 
tuary, is calculated to produce a thrilling awe, and to im- 
pose the most solemn reflections. They are not only me- 
mentos of individual mortality, but the records of families 
that are now extinct, and of generations that have long since 
been consigned to the tomb. 



ELTHAM PALACE, 

KENT. 

The manor of Eltham, which was a royal one from very 
remote antiquity, was held, in the time of Edward the 
Confessor, under the crown, by one Alwolde. King 
William the Conqueror gave it to his half-brother Odo, 
bishop of Bayeux, and earl of Kent. 

In i$z% king Henry VIII. bestowed it on sir Henry 
Guilford, the comptroller of his household. 

Edwaid VI. granted the manor of Eltham to sir John 
Yates, who enjoyed it but a short time, being executed 
for high treason in the last year of Edward's reign. 

The kings of England had a palace here at a very 
early period, and here were kept many of the joyous 
Christmasings of ancient days. Edward II. frequently 
resided here, and in the year 13 15 his queen was brought 
to bed of a son in the palace, who, from his birth in 
this place, acquired the name of John of Eltham; and it 
is probable from that circumstance this edifice has been 
called king John's palace. Edward III. held a parliament 
here in 1329, and in the year 1364 he gave a magnificent 
entertainment at this palace to John king of France, then 
a prisoner in England. 



SLTHAM PALACE* 

A survey was made of the Palace in 1649, and the 
materials valaed at ^^2754. '^^ survey is extremely in> 
tercsting : it gives an idea of (he exteht and magnificence 
of the building as it existed m its original state. 

The capital mansion called Eltharo is therein described 
to be built of brick, wood, stone, and timber, and to con- 
sist of one fair chapel, one great hall, fort3r-six rooms an4 
offices below stairs, with two large cellars; and above 
stairs seventeen lodging jooms on the king's side, twelve on 
the queen's side, and nine on the prince's side, in aH 
thirty-eight ; and thirty-five bayes of building, or seventy«- 
cight rooms in the offices found the court-yard, which 
contained one acre of ground. None of the rooms were 
at this period famished, except the cha{)el and hall. The 
house was reported to be much out of repair, and unte- 
nantable. The hall is now used as a barn, and the other 
buildings, converted into modern dwellings, are called, 
with the surrounding premises. Court Farm. 

Ap|>roachiRg the ruins fiom the town, to the left is 
seen a large fragment of the paik wall, with its ancient 
|:ateway ; then the moat, with its grassy bottom, the stone 
bridge by which it is crossed,* the high walls covered witb 
ivy, and the magnificent hall. The appearance of these 
lelics is extremely impressive, and powerfully recalls thf 
memory of times when — 

<* Anncetast wheie netdcs grow." 



THE WEST DOOR OF BAKEWEIi 
CHURCH, 

DERBYSHIRE, 

Bake WELL, or Bath-quelte, so called from it»8ath-^eUy 19 
a ma/ket-town in Derbyshire, on the western banks of the 
river Wye. This manor, in the time of William the Con* 
queror, was the property of the Pcveril fttmWy, who be- 
stowed part of the tithe which it produced upon the mo* 
naateiy of Leriton, in Nottinghamshire. The femaihde9 
ef the tithe, with the glebe and patronage of the churdh» 
was afterwards given to the dean and chapter of Litchfield^ 
by the earl of Mortatgne, who succeeded to all the estates* 
of thePeverils. 

Tn the reign of Henry Vfl. this manor was held by tiie 
Gernons of Essex, by whom being sold, it has since 
descended to his grace the duke of Rutland, who is the 
present possessor. 

Hie church is situated upon an eminence, and is built 
HI the form of a cross, vn^ an octangular tower. Fronv 
the tower arises a well-proportioned spire, which gives a 
graceful finish to the building. The workmanship of thi» 
ehurch indicates it to be the production of different periods* 
The western part of the nave is of plain Saxon architect 
tiitt ; the ifest door is likewise SazoD> but licbly ctn»- 
■ 4 
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mented, especially the outer arch ; and though the whole i» 
now greatly decayed,^ much still remains to excite the at- 
tention of the antiquary. Immediately above the west 
door the wall is embattled, and above the embattlement» 
are the remains of arches intersecting each other with the 
zigzag ornament. The other parts of the west front are 
plain, and appear, together with the greater part of the 
church, to be the work of the fifteenth century. The 
pillars which support the tower are certainly older than that 
period, though not so ancient as the western part of the 
nave. There are many curious and ancient monuments 
within the church: among them is a recumbent figure^ 
arrayed in rich armour, representing sir Thomas Wednesley, 
who* serving under Henry IV. was mortally wounded in 
the battle of Shrewsbury. 

In the church-yard is a stone cross, the sides of which 
are ornamented with figures rudely carved. The upper part 
appeals to have represented the crucifixion, but it has been 
so despoiled that the design cannot precisely be ascertained^ 
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STATUE OF HENRY THE EIGHTH, 

AT GORHAMBURY, HERTS. 

GoRHAMBURY, the seac of loid viscount Grim8tone> cele« 
brated from having been the residence of the great lord 
Bacon, is situated within a short distance of St. Alban's. 
It derives its name from ■■■ - de Gorhara, a relative to 
Geoffry and Robert de Gorham, abbots of St. Alban's, who 
conferred on him a grant of these lands, about the middle of 
the twelfth century. This estate continued to be the pro- 
perty of his descendants, till near the end of the fourteenth 
century, when it was reanoexed to the abbey, by the abbot 
De la.Mare, who purchased' it for 800 matks. The manor 
remained in the possession of the abbey till the dissolution, 
when Henry VII K granted it to Ralph Rowlat, whose 
eldest daughter married John Maynard, esq. by which 
union the estate became the propeny of that gentleman. 
It was afterwards purchased by Nicholas Bacon, esq. who 
was made lord keeper of the privy seal by queen Elizabeth. 
Sir Nicholas erected the mansion, which is now a ruin 
westward of the present edifice. It was originally of a 
quadrangular form, but the only parts remaining which are 
worthy of notice are a portion of the great hall, a lofty 
octangular tower, and the porch of entrance. The porch 
M a square projection of richly-ornamented stone> rising 
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«o the height of the original building. Beneath a pedi- 
ment are the royal arms of Elizabeth, and still lower on 
«ach aide of a square window, are several radely-caived 
■tatues of Roman soldiers. The interior of the porch 
was omamenied by sir Nichohtt with all the splendid 
emblazonments peculiar to the age. Within the great 
hall were painted lereial elegant deirices, and here the 
lord keeper often entertained his royal and munificent 
mistress Elizabeth. The lower is of brick, and com- 
mands from its summit a variety of beautiful piospects, 
but, from its now ratnous state, it is seldom if ever as- 
cended. About thirty yards from the tower is a niche in a 
l>ioken wall, where stands the Statue of Heniy VIII. 
This Statue is in gilt armour, and conveys some re* 
eemblance of the robust Henry, though now mutilated* 
and in a state of decay. It was introduced hfsre by the 
loid ISacon, at the time the wall was built. 

This superb mansion of the great Bacon, from which 
ihe puissant Elizabeth often issued her royal mandates, 
'has been entirely nef^lected since the present residence of 
;the lords Grimstone was erected, between the years 1778. 
and J 785* 



BARKING ABBEY, 



Bakking Abbey, one of the earliest monastic inadtutioAs in 
this coantiy, was founded about the yeav 674 by St. Eck- 
enwald, fourth bishop of London, for nuns of the Bene^ 
dictine order, at the desire of bis sister Ethelburgh, who 
became its abbess, and at her death received canonisation. 
This St. Erkenwald was of royal extraction, and, according 
to contemporary writers, not more remarkable for his ex- 
alted birth than for his. sanctity. As a testimony of the 
great veneration in which he was held, his remains were 
contended for by three separate partie»-^the nuna of Bark- 
ing, the convent of Chertsey, and the citizens, of Lotuion* 
The dispute was at l^t terminated by a mhacle, which 
declared for the Londoners, who, having obtained the body* 
bore it off in triumph. On the road they were stopped at 
nford and Stratford by the floods ; upon this occasion a^ 
second miracle interposed, and procured a safe and easy 
passage for the holy man and his attendants. 

Very little more is related of this Abbey till the year 
870, when it was bumt to the ground by the Danes, and 
the nuns slain or dispersed. About the middle of the 
tenth century it was rebuilt by king E^dgar, as an atone- 
ment for violating the chastity of Whulfhilotf, a nun at 
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Wilton, who presided over this convent for manf years, 
but was afterwards ejected by Elfrida, the widow of Edgar, 
to make way for her own assumption of the government ; 
who afterwards repenting of the injury done to Whulf- 
hilda, restored her to the presidency of the Abbey. 

Maud, the fiist queen of Henry I. assumed the 
government of this convent, as afterwards did Maud her 
niece, the wife of king Stephen ; and afterwards Mary 
the sister of Thomas k Becket was appointed to the situa- 
tion by Henry II. as an atonement, it is said, for the injury 
he had done the fiimily. 

At the suppression, Henry VIII. granted an annual 
pension of 200 marks to Dorothy Barley, the last abbess, 
and smaller pensions to the nuns, who were then thirty 
in number. 

Of the rums of the conventual buildings nothing 
remains ezoept crumbling fragments of the once exten* 
sive walls. The site of the Abbey church is just dis- 
cernible without the north wall of the paiish church, and 
near the entrance of the church-yard is the ancient square 
embattled gateway, which we have represented. Above 
the entrance arch is a niche with a canopy and pinnacle. 
This structure is called Fire-bell gate, from its anciently 
containing a bell used as acurfew« 
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WORCESTER. 

This beautiful city, an epitome of the metropolis, and tht 
capital of an extensive district, was known among the Bri- 
tons by the name of Catr-G^rangotii which the Romans 
latinized to Mratwimm, The Saxons named it Weogoma 
Ceattre, whence it was corrupted to ff^irtcttter, or fflf 
eesttr. 

Its ancient history does not make mention of any par- 
ticular circumstance, except that it was the lesidence of the 
iViccian viceroys belonging to the kingdom of Mercia. 
Worcester owed great part of its prosperity, under the Saxon 
government, to duke Ethelred and his lady Ethelfleda, 
daughter of Alfred the Great, before the year 900. They 
gave a charter, by desire of bishop Waerfred, that the city 
might be improved and fortified with bulwarks for the secu- 
rity of its inhabitants ; ibr this purpose they granted to the 
Church or minster there one half of the royal dues or tolla 
arising from the market or the street, reserving only the 
wain-shilling and the seam-penny ; which was a duty cm 
wares carried out ; one penny each horseload, and t^dfe 
times as mi^ch a loaded wain, to the king. 

The ancient castle was repaired about this time, and 
tome fortresses erected round it, of which only one, deiio» 
minated Edgar's Tower, remains at the present day, • 
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This city was destroyed by fire iii' 104I9 by Haidica- 
ttute» in rerenge agsiast the inhabitBnts, who had killed the 
collccton of hit ezoihitaiit taxes, in >o8o Roger de Mont- 
gomery, earl of Shrewsbury, burnt the suburbs and at- 
tacked the city ; but the citizens, headed by bishop Wul- 
ttuk» bravely resisted him, killed or took prisoners 5000 mcn^ 
and obliged the enemy to raise the siege. It was again burnt 
at difieient periods, and suffered very materially during the 
civil wars between the adherents to the houses of York and 
Lancaster. 

This city has been peculiarly remarkable for its loy- 
alty. In i486 it had nearly suffered the most dreadful 
calamities, on account of its adherence to Henry VII. 
during lord Lovel's rebellion. But the sieges of Worcester 
duiing the rebellion in the reign of Charles I. will ever 
place it high in the annals of . this country for .l;hc unshaken 
fidelity of its citizens to their king. This loyal attachment 
has been the cause of several visits to Worcester by the 
sovereigns of these realms : the last was in 1788, when his 
majesty king Geoige III. the queen, the duke of York* 
and the princesses, honoured this city with their presence;* 
the particulars of which are amply detailed in Mi. Gieen's 
History. 

Worcester, in its civil capacity, is a county in itself, 
and is governed by a mayor, recorder, aldermen, common- 
oouncil, and lesser officers. The guildhall is elegant 
and maguificent, and was built in 1720. Here are held 
tiie assises and sessions for the county of Worcester an4 



iHie city, hi the great oouncil-chamber is an ezedlent 
whole-length portrait of his present majesty, in a richly* 
ornamented frame^ placed on a. pediment of white marble, 
^sculptured with oak-leaves and acoms, within which is 
inscribed, in gold letteis--^' His majesty Gborob hi. 

MOST ORACIOUS<.Y CONDBSCENDSO TO HOWOUR WITH 
HIS PRBSENCB THB CORPORATIOK OP WORCBSTBR, IN 

THIS MALL, August 8, 198^" This room is oma* 
Aiented with twelve chandeliers. 

There are nine parish churches within the liberties of 
the city, and two without. St. Hblbn's is a rectoiy in 
(the gift of ^e bishop : this fabric is ancient and venerable^ 
and contains -eight bells, inscribed to the honour of queen 
J^nne, her battles, and generals. 

St. Andrew's church has a spire, which is esteemed' 
a great curiosi^ in architecture, and supposed to be the 
highest belonging to any parish church in England, being, 
with the tower, z^S ^^^^ ^ inches in height from thd 
ground. The other churches contain nothing very re- 
markable relative to antiquity or curiosity. — Here are also 
several meeting-houses for dissenters of different persua* 
sions. 

The city has many charities for the relief of the 
indigent, aged, and diseased, of which the inpirmart 
and HOUSE op industry claim pre-eminence. Here are 
idso two places of confinement for delinquents; the 
CITY OAOL, formerly part of ^he Grey Friars monastery, 
the ancient chapel of which is still standing ; and th^ 
o 2 
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cooKTY oAoi, which has been greatly improved iaidt 
eaSar cd. 

The BRiooay an elegant structure of stone over the 
Severn, was built under the dire- tion of Mr. Gwynne, and 
consists of five semicircular arches. The first stone was 
laid bf the earl of Coventry on the 25th day of July i77i» 
and the whole completed ini 7 80. To make the approaches 
to the city oorrcapond with the elegance of the bridge, 
the avenues on either side have been laid open to a veiy 
commodious extent, and a handsome street, which derives 
its name from its vicinity to the bridge, has been built, 
thereby connecting the Broad Street and others with thia 
important access to the city. Among the sculptured oro»- 
mentt on the outside are, the head of Sabrina, over the 
centre arch, northward ; and the city aims southward. 
At the west end are two very ornamental toll-houses. The 
lolls and custom of the liver, and repairs of the bridge 
and quays, were very anciently put under the care of 
the water-bailiiT, an c*fficer annually appointed. No person 
can be arrested, or holden to bail, on the river within the li- 
berties of the city, without the officer taking the water- 
bailiff to protect him in his duty. 

The view of the city of Worcester from the banks of 
4he Severn is peculiarly pleasing. In the fore-ground the 
bridge presents itself, with the craft sailing along the liver 
in rotary motion: the top of the china manufectory on the 
eastern shore, terminated by St« Aj(ukew*s spire and the 
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lofty turrets of the cathedrtd» form at once an assemblage 
of objects Yenerable and picturesque. 

The THBATRB, on which Mrs. Siddons first displayed 
her abilities; and the public subscription librjiry, 
BALLS, ASSEMBLIES, &c. are sources of amusement for 
the fashionable classes of Worcester. 

Having given an epitome of the history of Worcester, 
we subjoin that it is at present one of the most pleasant, 
elegant, and flourishing cities in the united kingdom. 
The ROYAL CHINA MANUFACTORY IS R coustaut source 
of employment to numerous hands; and here are also 
very considerable manufactories op carpets, DtSTiL-^ 
LERiEs, &c. The hop-market during the season is very 
plentiful and ptofitabk. Here are also hackney-coaches 
and chairs, as well as various conveyances down the Iriver 
Severn, on the banks of which the city is situated, 
which answers every purpose of commercial intercourse 
with the other parts of the country. 

Edgar's tower, as we have before observed, is the 
only remain of the ancient castle, and is supposed to have 
been built originally by king Ethelred II. sumamed the 
Unready, in 1005 9 ^"^ bas been considerably altered since 
that period. It is called Edgar's tower on account of 
the stames of that monarch and his two queens Etfleda 
and Elfrida, being placed on the eastern front. 

On the opposite side there is a remarkable bust, very 
well finished, representing a monk, in a bending posture, 
supporting himself with his left hand, and holding his 
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M|^ towirdi his breast. Here is eko a weU-ezeemef 
bwc of George U., nndemeath wiiich is written, in fgM 
letters^'* Gsoroios Sscondos." 

It appears that there was a charcfa in Worcester at- 
carly as the times of the Britons ; but it did not assume 
the privileges of a cathedral till A. D. 68o» when Ethe)icd» 
lung of Mercia» placed Bosel in the episcopal chair. The 
chorch was at that time dedicated to St. Peter. 

The first mention of St. Mary's minster occois in w 
charter of king Ethdbald, A. D. 745, and it is supposed to 
have been a new foundation, occasioned by the liberality of 
abbess iEthclburga. In 983 bishop Oswald; the great 
patron of the monks» completed the building of a new and< 
more stately carbedral^ in which he placed no^ less than 
twenty-eight altars. This structure, however, felt the 
cruel ravages of the soldiers of Hardicanute; and the 
alterations in architecture by the Normans caused ano- 
ther revolution in the fabric. 

St. Wolstan, bishop of the see at that time, laid the 
foundation of the present cathedral, A. D. 1084, in a style 
of great magnificence. It was burnt in X20z, and re- 
paired and consecrated in the year 121^, in the presence of 
Henry III, and his coast. 

In 1124 the church was enlarged by bishop Blois^ 
who added the west front. The great tower was finished 
in 13749 and is one hundred and sixty-two feet high from 
the croto aisle. Jt$e»temal embeHisbments are exceeded by 



WDoe in tfae kingdom; the scfies of tibcrnaciMiDlft which 
furroondt the upper stage is in the most perfect style ct 
Gothic or English arcbiteetare, and is terminated by ibur 
teidsome pinnacles of open-worlt. The figures surround- 
ing the tower are supposed to be ^ose of Edward til. and 
bishops Nicholas de Ely, and Witliam de Lynne, on the 
east bide : on the south, Henry III. bishop BIbis, and ano- 
ther bishop ; on the west, a king and two bishops, and on 
Hie north, facing the city, the Viiigin and Child, St. Os- 
wald, and St. Wulstam 

This cathedral varies in the several styles of architec- 
lare, during the times of its benefactors ; but it is built in 
the form of a patriarchal cross, similar to the collegiate 
church at Brussels, and makes a noble appearance, taken 
in every direction. 

There have been one hundred bishops from the found- 
ation of the see. The diocese formerly contained Wor- 
cestershire, Glocestershire, and half Warwickshire ; but 
was abridged, when Clocester was erected into a bishop- 
ric by Henry VIII. It has at present ecclesiastical juris- 
iBction over two hundred and forty-one parishes in the 
counties of Worcester and Warwick, by a bishop, dean, 
archdeacon, chancellor, ten prebendaries, and subordi- 
nate clergy and officers. 

Among other curiosities within the cathedral is a stone 
pnlpit, of an octagon figure, mcst elegantly carved, in the 
English style. The front pannels represent the hierogly- 
phics of the Foar Gospels ; on the dies of the base are 
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tlw aimt of Eaglmd and die see of W<«ce«ief «^ 
^ ThcM appropriate decoiations/* says Mr. Green, 
** Ulostrate the purposes of the structore in the moat 
comprehensive manner ; the old and the new law are ex* 
cmplified and combined, to indicate the system of the 
Christian religion ; the imperial insignia denote the source 
of the temporal government of the church, and the whole 
referring to the Divine Power for guidance and protection, 
is btaudfuUy indicated by the eye of Providence placed 
over the series of emblems in each compartment. The 
New Jerusalem, as described in the Revelations, and re- 
presented on the plane of the inside of the pulpit, may be 
considered as the climax of the whole composition, inas- 
much as it is the object to which all our >iews should be 
directed.'* 

The canopy is well designed ; the festooned drapery 
and embroidery is formed at the angles by a cord from be- 
neath, and surmounted by a riband with which it is en- 
compassed. The whole forms the most chaste species of 
this kind that can be met with. It is ascended by stone 
steps from the north aisle, the supports of which are finely, 
carved. 

King John, upon his visiting Worcester in iao7, after, 
having paid his devotions at the tomb of St. Wulstan, and 
having bestowed on the prior and convent several estates, 
gave I GO marks to lepair their cloister, which^with the too 
mastery, bad lately been burnt down. 
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The pment cloister was erected in 1372, and is is 
length eastwaid 125 feet ; the south, west, and north sidei 
120 feet in Jength ; and the width of the whole 16 feet. 
The vaulted roof is adorned with a profusion of sculp- 
tures ; those more particularly to be noticed are in the south 
cloister, where the regal genealogy of Israel and Judah is 
arranged. It commences at the west end ; on the key- 
sttme of the first arch is a figure, with a branch issuing 
from his bowels, supposed to be Jesse. The next keystone 
exhibits David, with his harp, succeeded on the other key- 
stones to the centre of the arcade, where is a group of 
figures, representing Samuel anointing David. From the 
east end is a genealogical series of the kings of Israeli each 
holding a scroll, supposed fiprmerly to contain their several 
names, llie entrance to the cloister is on the south side of 
the cathedral. The door by which the cloisters are entered 
from College Green is of Norman architecture, and un- 
doubtedly coeval with the mother church founded by St. 
Wulstan. 

On the east side of the cloister is the chapter-house. 
Its form is a decagon, fifty-eight feet in diameter, and in 
height forty-five feet. Its roof is supported by a fine round 
umbilical pillar, u«suing firom the centre. This building it 
coeval in age with the cloisters, and is at present appropria- 
ted as a council-room and a library for the use of the church. 
Here are preserved a valuable collection of printed books, 
and many manuscripts upon canon law* comprised in two 
hundred and fifty-one volumes. 
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Codlva, nvifiB of Leofric duke of Meitiai tt|iov llHi^ 
#etth of her husbsnd in 1057* among oAer pfttents which' 
Bfae mtde to the church of Worcetter, to obtain their cotf^ 
sent that she should hdd pofsenions during her life, which^ 
Leofric had promised to restore to the monks at his decease,- 
gave them a library. A regular estabiishinent of thi» 
nature did not, however, take place till the prelacy of 
bishop Carpenter, in 146 1, when he erected a library in the 
chapel of the charnel-house, and endowed it to the taloe 
tS £\o per annum, to maintain a librarian. Front this 
place the library was removed in 1641, to its present situ»> 
tion. 

Under the choir of the cathedral is the crypt, a very 
accurate plan of which is gti«n in Green's Antiquities of 
Worcester. These subteiraneous cavides are considered- 
as clear evidences of the great antiquity of the cathedrals 
in which they are found : it has likewise been remarked 
^lat they are discovered in the most select situations 
in our ancient churches; from which it may be in- 
ferred that their uses were eminently sacred. In the 
primitive times of Cfaristiantty, places of the most re^ 
Cired privac]^ were resorted to for the purposes of worship ^ 
tnd '* caves and dens of the earth" were the gloomy vdt* 
fiessei to the devotion of the first Christians. As memorials 
of thCM subterianeoQs sanctuaries, it has been conjectured 
many of our cathedrals have these crypts, or vaults, under 
their aioirs. The eiypt of Wortester cathedral has an aisle 



Mi okcb tids of iiB aiet, and on its somherti ectremity is a' 
compartment,, supposed to have been a bcpulchral chapel to 
the ancient earls of Glocester. The roof of the area is sup* 
ported by five rows of columns, which terminate in a s^ 
miciicular form at the eastern end : the side aisles have thietf 
lows each, which, including those in the sepulchral chapely 
make the entire number of columns* one hundred and 
Ibrty-two. The crypt is so impervious to the light of day,, 
that, without considerable pains to illuminate it, only 
an imperfect view- can be obtained* 

The tomb of king John, supposed to be the most an- 
cient in England of the lineal ancestors of his present 
majesty from William I. is situated near the altar; on- 
it is a figure of the defunct crowned, on which wa» 
written, '* joramkes bex> auglic," now defiuxd. Tfator 
right hand holds a soeptra; in the left a sword lying: 
by him, the point of which is receited in the mouth of 
a oouchant lion, at his feet. The figtire is as large as life^' 
On each side of htm are curobenf images of bishops Oswald^ 
and Wulstan, in smaller size, eacti earved in grey maible.^ 

Great doubts had arisen whether this was, or was not, 
Ae real place of interment bdonging to that monarch.^ 
'IV> determine the point, it was proposed,, that, when thr 
cfanrchwas lately repaired, the tomb shonld be opened t» 
aaiisfy every doabt. On Monday, Jnly 1% 1797, (he 
aktng down of the tomb was prooeededon in the lbUow(«0 
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*' Ob the leinofal of Ac rapl dBgf, and the sttm* 
ilab on which it had been laid,, and which iiad been bro- 
ken in two in some former opeiation about tbe tomb, the 
okjecti which fim preaenred to view within it» were twa 
partiticm walls of brick, raised to assist in the support of the 
aapcrincumbent ooYering and figure of the king, and to take 
an equal bearing of their weight with the side and end pan* 
pels of the tomb. The spaces between those walls, and be- 
tween them ai^ the ends of the tomb, were filled up with 
the rubbish of pricks and mortar. On taking down the 
pannel at the head and one on each side, and clearing oat 
the rubbish, two strong elm boards originally joined by a 
batten nailed at each end of them, but which had dropped 
off and left the boards loose, were next discovered ; and, 
«pon their removal, tbe stone coffin, of which they had 
formed the covering, containing the entire remains of king 
John, became visible ! The dean and chapter were imme- 
diitdy convened to see the important doubt cleared up ; a 
dmwing was taken on the spot, which was afterwards en* 
graved and publish«d with a pamphlet, of no less than eight 
pages to announce this astonishing event to the public. 
The body was found to have been adjusted in the 
stone coffin precisely in the same form as the figure on 
Uie tomb. The skull, instead of being placed with the 
fiu:e in the usual situation, presented the foramen mag- 
num, the opening through which the spinal marrow 
passes down the vertebrae, turned upwards. The lower 
part of the os firontis was so much perished^ as to have bt- 
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come nearly of an even surface with the^bottonuof th< 
sockets of the eyes. The whole of the upper jaw was di«* 
placed from the skull, and found near the right elbow,; it 
contained four teeth in very good preservation. The lower 
jaw was also separated from the skull ; there were no teeth in 
this jaw. Some grey hairs were discernible under the co- 
vering of the head. The ulna of the left arm, which had 
been folded on the body, was found detached from it, and 
lying obliquely on the breast ; the ulna of the right arm lay 
nearly in its proper place, but the radius of neither arm, nor. 
|he bones of either hand, were visible. The bones of the 
toes were in good preservation, more particularly those of 
the right foot, on two or three of which the nails were still 
visible. The rest of the bones, more especially of the 
lower extremities, were ne ly perfect. Some large piecca 
of mortar were found on and below the abdomen ; from 
which there could be no doubt but the body had 
been removed from the fl. ce of its original sepulture. 
The body measured five feet six. inches and a half. It 
is somewhat singular, that, after lying there 582 years, 
the body was not more decayed. John died at Newark, 
in Nottinghamshire, October 19, 1215. His bowels and 
befurt were buried at Croxton abbey, in Stafibrdshire$ 
the abbot of which had been his physician, and performed 
the operation of cmbalmiiig him. 

** The dress in which the body of the king vns founds 
ippeats also ^o have been similar to that in which his figure . 
ji repneseBted on the tomb« excepting the gloves on its 



liandt, and the crown on its bend* whichon thetlnin inilie 
■coflin was found to be the«dcbi«ted monk's cowl. Hi which 
lie is recorded to be bniied, ns a |>assport through the re- 
gions of purgaiofy. This sacred envdope appeared to have 
lUted the head veryctosely, and had been tied or biickled 
ondcf the chin by straps, parts of which remained. The 
body was coveied by a robe, reaching from tiie neck nearly 
to the feet: it had some of its embroidery still remaining 
near the right knee. It was apparently of crimson damask, 
and of strong texture : its colour howerer was so totally dis^ 
chaigedfrom the efieet of time, that it is but conjecturally 
it can be said to have been of any but what has now penra* 
ded the whole object, namely, a dusky brown. The cuff of 
the left arm, which had been laid on the breast, remained. 
In that hand -a awbidj in a leathei* scabbaid, had been pla- 
oedason the tomb, paitsof wliidi, much decayed, wese 
-found at intervals down the left' side of the body, and to 
the feet, as were also parts of the scabbard, but in a much 
more perfect sute than those of the sword. The legs had 
•on a sort of ornamented covering, which was tied round at 
the ankles, and extended over the feet, where the toes were 
visible through its decayed parte. The coffin is oftheHigley 
stone of Worcestershire, White, and chisd levelled, wholly 
dissimilar in its kind to either that of the foundation of 
the tomb, its panneb, covering, or the figure of the king. 
A very considerable fracmre runs through it in an oblique 
direction, one foot six inches from the left shoulder, to 
two fixt nine inches from the right. The ^ooffla is laid 
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«qMm the pavement of the choir, without being let into ir. 
Its otig^nsU coYeiing is that stone out of which the efiSgy 
of the king is sculptured, and now lying on the tomb, the 
shape of which isezactljr ceriespondent with that of the 
stone coffin, and its extreme dimensions strictly propor- 
tionate to itt parpoie. 
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'* The impttieiice rf the mnltitude to view the royal 
lemiins, to anexpcctedly found, fecame to iingoycniable» 
as to make it Decenary to close up the object of their 
curiosity on the evening of the next day, after it had been 
laid open to the view of some thousands of spectators. 
The tomb of Icing John was therefore completely re* 
stored, and finally closed> in the same state as before." 
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